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MAJOR RESULTS 
proved by 135 Railroads 


on 4000 Locomotives 


| pennant using Worthington Open Type Locomotive Feed- 
water Heaters, in widely scattered parts of the world, have 
definitely proved that the equipment gives these outstanding results: 


Saves 12% of fuel 





3 Saves 14% of water t 
4 Purifies water 
“4 Increases boiler capacity 10% to 13% uy 
‘ : Reduces scale accumulation in boiler ba 

Increases drawbar pull at speed 

Extends economic life of old engines fs 

Reduces stops for water and coal eden : si Fe 

by increasing steaming capacity ‘ 

Reduces boiler maintenance and reducing fuel consumption ®: 
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More than just poles and creosote oil enter International cylin- 
ders. The timber is absolutely sound and the creosote oil is of the 
highest grade. Treating operations are carried on by engineers who 
have made a life study of timber and its treatment. All technical 
observations such as moisture determinations, creosote analysis and 
depth of penetration are made by graduate chemical engineers. 


International Poles in service 30 years and still 
strong prove International methods. 


International Creosoting & Construction Company 
General Office: Galveston, Texas 





Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles 
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In selecting “Union” Electro-Pneumatic 
Interlocking to protect the four-span 
drawbridge over Newark Bay, the Cen- 
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In the years that “Union” Electro- 
Pneumatic Interlocking has been avail- 
able, many railroads have derived 





tral Railroad of New Jersey was guided benefit from it. Most of the large ter- 
by many years’ successful experience minal interlockings are Electro-Pneu- 
with “Union” apparatus. But there is matic; and the three largest interlock- ji 
more than the reputation for de- ings, from the standpoint of operated ; 
pendability and durability that is char- functions are Electro-Pneumatic, also. 
acteristic of all “Union” apparatus in Beside these there are many small 
this interlocking. It is “Union’s” half- isolated plants which have been , 
century of experience that protects the equipped with “Union” Electro- : 
artery of traffic over this drawbridge. Pneumatic Interlocking. \ 
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Railways and Waterways 


N an address at the meeting of the Associated Traf- 
fic Clubs of America in St. Louis this week, R. H. 
Aishton, president of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, stated authoritatively and clearly the policy of the 
railways as a whole with regard to the development of 
inland waterway transportation. The railways are not 
opposed to the development of waterways. They are 
opposed to the government continuing to engage in com- 
petition with them as the owner and operator of a barge 
line, because they believe the government should not 
engage in competition with private enterprise. They are 
especially opposed to the government, in its operation of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, disregarding costs 
such as the railways must incur, as, for example, in- 
terest upon the investment in its barge line. Finally, 
they are opposed to the government requiring the rail- 
ways to accept lower divisions of rates in making joint 
rates in connection with the barge line than the same 
railways accept in making joint rates with connecting 
railways. “I am sure it will appeal to-every fair- 
minded traffic man,” said Mr. Aishton, “that a rail car- 
rier should not receive less for the same transportation 
service when it delivers traffic to the barge line than it 
would receive if it delivered traffic to another rail car- 
rier,” 

While, as Mr. Aishton’s address indicates, the rail- 
ways decline to be put in a position of offering organ- 
ized opposition to the improvement of waterways, this 
cannot reasonably or fairly be construed to mean that 
railway officers, as students of public problems, and 
especially of transportation economics, believe that the 
development of artificial waterways will not adversely 
affect the railways or that it will be of public benefit. 


“An Economic Transportation System” 

The discussion of waterways takes some curious 
turns. Some remarks, made in the Railway Age were 
quoted and commented upon in an editorial in the 
Washington (D. C.) Post on September 22. The 
Washington Post editorial was approvingly reprinted 
in the Congressional Record of September 23, as “‘re- 
marks” by Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida. As 
an expression of the point of view of waterway advo- 
Cates some of the statements made are interesting. 
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“There is no merit in the suggestion that railways 
and waterways are opposed,” said the Washington 
Post. * * * “Without utilization of waterways it is im- 
possible to develop an economic transportation system, 
and an uneconomic transportation system affects the 
railways to as great an extent as it does all other busi- 
ness.” As the amount of freight transported has in- 
creased relatively much more rapidly in the United 
States than in any other country in the world, and as 
the amount of freight handled per capita is much 
greater in this country than in any other, it would ap- 
pear that the United States either has not needed an 
economic transportation system, or that it has actually 
had one. 

“Bulky freight,” added the Washington Post, “when 
moved by rail must pay a premium for speed which is 
unwarranted. The assertion that waterway service will 
not be cheaper than railway may be challenged.” This 
goes to the heart of the entire matter. The Radway 
Age ventures to ask the Washington Post what it in- 
cludes in the cost of water transportation when it 
“challenges” the statement that service by water will 
not be cheaper than by rail. Does it include not only 
freight rates, but also the taxes paid by the public for 
maintaining the waterways and for interest upon the 
investment made in improving them? If so, what facts 
can it cite indicating that excepting on the ocean and 
the Great Lakes, there is any service by waterway being 
rendered in the United States or any other country that 
is cheaper than the freight rates charged by American 
railways? 

The Washington Post refers especially to the trans- 
portation of bulky commodities. The rates of the rail- 
ways for carrying such commodities are lower than for 
the movement of freight of less bulk and more value. 
Where, in this or any other country, are coal and other 
bulky commodities being carried on improved rivers or 
canals at lower total costs than the freight rates charged 
by our railways for handling such commodities? If 
the Washington Post cannot cite any such cases, then 
let it tell us what will be the total costs of transporting 
bulky commodities after improvements in waterways 
now being advocated are made. Of course, if develop- 
ment of waterways will not reduce total costs of trans- 
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portation it necessarily follows that their development 
will not help provide “an economic transportation 
system.” 

‘Waterways will reach into the sources of traffic, 
bearing it to the railways and increasing their prosper- 
ity,” the Washington Post continues, and concludes, 
“Many railway men know that the development of in- 
land waterways is in their best interest.” The mileage 
of the railways is about 250,000 miles. The total length 
of our navigable streams has been estimated at 18,000 
miles, or 8 per cent of the mileage of the railways. 
Plainly, therefore, the Washington Post’s statement is 
exactly the opposite of correct, and it is the railways 
that must reach into the sources of traffic and bring it 
to the waterways if the latter are to have any consider- 
able traffic. And this is precisely what the government 
is trying to force the railways to do by trying to make 
them fix joint rates in connection with its barge line 
that are lower than they make in connection with other 
railways. 


Railway Men and Waterways 


We have great curiosity as to whom the Washington 
Post refers to when it says, “Many railway men know 
that the development of inland waterways is in their 
best interest.” Who are these railroad men? The 
Railway Age surely knows railroad men and _ their 
views better than the Washington Post, and this paper 
has yet to hear any railroad man advocate waterway 
development in the interests of the railroads. Railroad 
men know that the development of waterways either 
will or will not result in an increase in the traffic car- 
ried by water. If the former is the result, it will in- 
volve the diversion of traffic that otherwise would be 
carried by rail. If the latter is the result, it will mean 
that most of the money expended by the public on the 
development of waterways will be wasted. Well-in- 
formed railroad men do not accept the view that the 
development of waterways will result in increased traf- 
fic for the railways, because they believe that the total 
cost of transportation by artificial waterways will be 
greater than by rail, and they know that the growth of 
traffic cannot be stimulated by increasing the economic 
cost of handling it. 

Of course, the important question is not what effect 
the development of waterways will have upon the rail- 
ways, but what effect it will have upon the public wel- 
fare. The correct answer to that question depends 
upon whether, allowing for differences in the quality of 
service, the cost of transportation by artificial water- 
ways, including the part of the cost paid by the tax- 
payers, will be less than the cost of transportation by 
rail. Let the advocates of waterways meet the issue 
squarely. Let them bring forward reliable estimates 
of the probable costs by water that include what the 
taxpayers will pay. As long as they fail to do so their 
failure should be construed as an admission that they 
have no case that can be supported by the only kind of 


evidence that would be valid. 
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A Lesson From Canada 


HEN a country has no transportation facilities 
at all—except those primitive methods availabk 
to our ancestors of one or two centuries ago—what 
form of transportation does it first seek? While this 
question may at first appear academic, nevertheless its 
answer probably will disclose the relative importanc< 
to the general welfare of various forms of transport. 
Canada provides an answer to the question. The 
Dominion has vast areas of land rich in resources 
under development. When settlers move to this land 
their overwhelming demand is, not for concrete high- 
ways, not for canals, but for railways. Why? The 
answer is not far to seek. It is because of the fact that 
the railway is the only agency of transportation which, 
for continental areas makes available all the amenities 
of civilization to an isolated district. 

When the prospector goes into the bush, afoot or 
in a canoe, he carries only tools of livelihood with him. 
If he locates valuable minerals and capital is forthcom- 
ing, the question of bringing in mining machinery arises. 
This can be brought in by water over portages or over 
rough highways—but at tremendous expense, The air- 
plane can be relied upon to supply fresh foods and to 
bring in mail and passengers—but also at tremendous 
expense. Not until the railway arrives does life in the 
frontier community assume the aspect of that of com- 
munities in developed areas. 

Of little use in the development of economic life in 
a newly opened country would be a 500-mile concrete 
highway. The highway might facilitate greatly the 
transportation of passengers, mail and articles of high 
value in relation to bulk, but it would not greatly help 
the farmer or the miner in bringing their products to 
a market in which competitors enjoyed railroad service. 

Every transportation agency can contribute to the 
general welfare and should be developed to the utmost 
within the range of its true economic sphere. The 
danger lies in artificially stimulating any given agency 
to intrude into a realm which, economically, belongs 
to another. The airplane provides great speed, but 
with some irregularity, for lading of great value in 
proportion to its weight. The motor vehicle on an im- 
proved highway offers great flexibility and speed for 
short distances, but becomes comparatively expensive 
and slow at longer distances. The artificial waterway 
can give somewhat undependable and very slow trané- 
portation to bulky commodities, but at the expense of 
disproportionately large capital outlays. The railway 
provides reasonable celerity of service for both light 
and bulky commodities and for passengers and mail 
at reasonable operating and capital costs over distances 
ranging from a few miles to the extent of a continent. 

American public men, who in their advocacy of an 
outgrown form of transportation, the inland waterway, 
or in their uncritical enthusiasm for the newer forms, 
the motor vehicle and the airplane, have forgotten the 
lessons which the history of their own country teaches. 
might profitably look to Canada. There the firm eco- 
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nomic foundation upon which railroad traasportation 
rests is again being demonstrated. There the railroad 
is once again showing itself to be, for a continental 
area, the one transportation agency which will serve 
to remove all vestiges of primitive living conditions 
and bring in all the amenities of civilization. 


What Is the Purpose 


of Cost Accounting? 


OMMISSIONER Eastman’s proposed report in 

the general accounting revision case, Ex Parte 
91, is largely devoted to cost accounting. Much of the 
space is given over to the “Alternative Plan,” which 
was devised by J. W. Roberts, an accountant who was 
employed by the National Industrial Traffic League. 
This witness testified (page 84 of the record) that “the 
main purpose of cost intelligence is to aid the manage- 
ment.” Commissioner Eastman’s proposed report ex- 
presses doubt as to the justification of the Commission’s 
considering cost accounting solely as an aid to manage- 
ment, and finds that the subject should be approached 
by the Commission, if at all, from the standpoint of the 
needs of public regulation. 

Witnesses for the Railway Accounting Officers As- 
sociation (the official spokesman for the railroads on 
accounting questions) testified that the Alternative Plan 
would not serve as an aid to management. Their testi- 
mony was substantiated by J. E. Slater, a witness ap- 
pearing at the invitation of the Commission, upon the 
suggestion of the National Industrial Traffic League. 

In brief, the proposed report justifies a recommenda- 
tion that the application of cost accounting to railroads 
be further studied largely because of some possible as- 
sistance which the Commissioner believes it might afford 
to public regulation, whereas the outstanding exponent 
of cost accounting who testified at the hearings con- 
sidered the process primarily as an aid to management. 

Mr. Roberts (page 84 of the record) testified fur- 
ther that “cost accounts and financial accounts seldom 
can be amalgamated. They serve widely different pur- 
poses and eventually must assume different form. For 
current cost accounts to comprehend each and every kind 
and class of business moving, furthermore, takes in too 
much territory in our judgment, and would exceed the 
practical requirements.” 

It is interesting to observe that the hearing was lim- 
ited to the accounting classifications, while Mr. Roberts 
specifically says that cost accounting must serve widely 
different purposes and must assume different form from 
the accounting classifications. The Commissioner’s 
proposed report (page 14) states that the proponent of 
the Alternative Plan was “careful to explain that it is 
not intended to eliminate necessity for special cost 
Studies.” It might properly have been added that no 
plan has been suggested for railroad cost accounting 
which would do away with special cost studies. 
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Should Tracks Be 
Anchored on: Bridges? 


O NE of the outstanding developments of the last 10 
or 15 years has been the marked increase in the 
use of rail anchors or anti-creepers as a means of pre- 
venting, or at least reducing, the longitudinal move- 
ment of tracks. It is true that some tracks continue 
io creep, but not to the extent that was the common ex- 
perience when slot-spiked angle bars were the sole form 
of anchorage employed. 

An exception must be made, however, in the case of 
tracks on open-floor bridges. Owing to certain in- 
herent difficulties not encountered in ordinary ballasted 
track, most railroads do not anchor rails to bridge ties 
or bridge floor members on other than movable spans, 
and with bridges of moderate length rail creeping can 
be controlled by effective anchoring on the approach 
embankments. But on long bridges it is another story. 
Failure to provide anchorage results in movement of 
the rails that is sometimes so extensive as to require 
the installation of switch points through which the mov- 
ing rails can be introduced at one end of the bridge and 
released at the other. 

Efforts to solve this problem are confronted with 
the complications introduced by the changes in the 
lengths of bridge spans resulting from temperature 
changes, and which occur also as a result of flexure 
with the passing of each train. There is also imposed 
the uncertainty as to the magnitude of the forces which 
the bridge structure must resist in the event that effec- 
tive anchorage is introduced. These difficulties, how- 
ever, should not militate against efforts to arrive at a 
practical solution of the problem, for there are situa- 
tions where running rail is troublesome. 


The Flagging Rule 
in “Signaled Territory 


N the opinion of numerous operating officers, the 
enforcement of Rule 99, requiring full flagging pro- 
tection, is as much of a menace as a safeguard in auto- 
matic block signal territory. A fundamental feature 
of automatic signaling is rear-end protection, and these 
officers contend that, knowing this, the flagmen depend 
upon the signals and the alertness of the enginemen 
of following trains in observing their indications. As 
a result, numerous accident reports contain the: follow- 
ing statement: “The flagman was not back as far as 
the time permitted.” On the other hand, the engine- 
man of a following train may depend too much on the 
flagman and fail to govern his speed according to the 
signal indications, especially in a caution block. 
This division of responsibility has been the cause of 
accidents. Also, the time consumed in calling in a flag- 
man, if spent in getting a train started, would place it 






























out of the way of a following train that much quicker. 
This alone would eliminate rear-end collisions in the 
immediate vicinity of stop signals, which is the place 
where such an accident might occur if the engineman 
of a following train over-ran a signal. 

The benefits that result from the elimination of flag- 
ging in automatic signal territory are, to a certain ex- 
tent, being derived on the Northern Pacific. On this 
road, which has over 2,500 miles of line equipped with 
signals, Rule 99 is modified so that a flagman is not re- 
quired to go back to protect his train if he can see an 
automatic signal at danger at least one-half mile to the 
rear of his train. Although used with semaphore sig- 
nals on the Northern Pacific, this modification in flag- 
ging rules can, of course, be adopted with light signals 
if a back light is provided on the danger unit, and the 
signal lights are so controlled as to be illuminated when 
the approach or home block is occupied. 

The elimination of flagging in automatic signal terri- 
tory is not only of merit in preventing accidents, but 
is also a means of reducing delays. It thus deserves 
the serious thought of progressive railroad officers. 


Railway Financial Results 


OST of the railways continue, month after month, 

to report more satisfactory financial results than 
_ at any time since 1916. Their best previous year since 
the war was 1926. In the first eight months of that 
year the Class I roads earned net operating income at 
the annual rate of 5.13 per cent, while in the first eight 
months of 1929 they reported net return at the annual 
rate of 5.5 per cent. Owing to some unsatisfactory 
conditions in their territory, the railways of the south- 
ern district (excluding the Pocahontas region) are mak- 
ing a relatively poor showing. Those of the eastern 
district are doing somewhat better, and those of the 
western district much better, than in 1926. 

In the first eight months of the year the Class I roads, 
as a whole, reported almost 21 per cent more net oper- 
ating income than in 1928, and 11 per cent more than 
in 1926. In August, however, they reported only 10 
per cent more than in 1928, and 6.4 per cent more than 
in 1926. They did better, as compared with both 1928 
and 1926, in the first half of the year than they are do- 
ing in the second half of the present year, and appar- 
ently this will continue to be the case; but there can 
be no question now that, in the entire year, they will, 
as a whole, report the best financial results that have 
been obtained for 13 years. 

There is, however, one factor of considerable impor- 
tance affecting the total earnings and especially the net 
operating income, that are being reported this year, the 
general ignoring of which is tending to create a belief 
that the railways are prospering more than they actually 
are. The Interstate Commerce Commission last year 
held that for the carriage of the mails at rates that were 
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not sufficiently remunerative during the 314 years ended 
August 1, 1928, the government owed the railways 
about $48,000,000. This decision was subsequently up- 
held by the Supreme Court, and since then this back 
mail pay has been in process of being taken into railway 
earnings. The amount of it included in the total earn- 
ings, and consequently in the net operating income, of 
the Class I roads, in the first eight months of this year 
was almost $26,000,000. The net operating income 
earned in these eight months, exclusive of this back mail 
pay, was only about 17 per cent greater than in the 
corresponding part of 1928, and 7% per cent greater 
than in 1926, and was at the annual rate of only about 
5.33 per cent, as compared with 5.13 per cent in 1926. 

The reasons for the comparatively good results that 
are being secured do reflect great credit upon railway 
management, because it is easily demonstrable that they 
are principally due to improvements that have been 
made in physical properties and in operating methods. 
Passenger business has been smaller and freight busi- 
ness larger than in 1926. The total operating revenues 
reported to the end of August were about $35,500,000 
greater than in 1926, and, exclusive of back mail pay, 
were about $7,000,000 greater. This increase was en- 
tirely due to the handling of a larger volume of freight 
business, because average rates, both passenger and 
freight, were lower. Government authorities took from 
the railways in taxes almost $15,600,000 more than in 
the corresponding part of 1926, however, and so the 
difference between what the railways received from the 
public and what the governments took back from them 
was less than $20,000,000. An increase in rentals paid 
for equipment and joint facilities consumed almost 
$8,000,000 more of the total increase in earnings. 
Nevertheless, there was an increase in net operating in- 
come of more than $82,000,000. This was due partly 
to the increase in total earnings, but more largely to a 
reduction of almost $70,000,000 in operating expenses. 
The principal reason for this reduction in operating ex- 
penses was that although the average wage paid was 
higher than in 1926, the average number of persons 
employed was 114,000 less. 

Whether the railways can, in any year, reduce their 
operating expenses depends largely, of course, upon the 
amount of traffic to be handled. The freight business 
of 1929 has thus far shown a large increase over that 
of 1928, and in the first eight months of this year an 
increase (exclusive of back mail pay) of about $200,- 
000,000, or 5 per cent, in total earnings over the cor- 
responding part of last year was accompanied by an 
increase in operating expenses of only $61,000,000, or 
about 2 per cent. The number of employees now has 
been for some months larger than last year. Increasing 
the efficiency and economy of operation consists, how- 
ever, in increasing the output of transportation per man 
hour of labor and per ton of fuel and materials used. 
Measured by this standard, efficiency and economy of 
operation are steadily increasing, and are greater this 
year than they ever were before. 
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One of the Canadian National Freight Stations 


Canadian National was $17,383,598 whereas if it 

had continued at the same ratio as in 1922, station 
service wages would have cost the road $5,000,000 
more. This saving was made, not through the better- 
ment of facilities, or by capital expenditures of any 
kind, but by improvement in, methods. In building up 
these improved methods and fostering their use on a 
system-wide basis, a rather unusual procedure was 
followed, in that the agents were encouraged and per- 
mitted to work out their own salvation. 

The plan, as devised by the staff in general charge 
of station operation, was to be prepared to give the 
agent every possible advisory assistante, but largely to 
leave it to him to ask for such assistance when he 
needed it. The general instructions to the station 
supervisory force were to aid rather than to harass, to 
analyze the operation constructively rather than to 
criticize the result and to wait until the agent asked for 
help before imposing unwanted attention upon hina. 
The entire plan was based upon the theory that the 
agents were the men most intimately interested in the 
efficient operation of théir own stations, and that, 17 
provided with opportunities to improve their operations, 
they would make use of them. The $5,000,000 saving 
aftords ample evidence that this theory was correct. 

A superintendent of station service, reporting to the 
chief of transportation, is in general supervisory charge 
of station operation. This officer has on his staff a 


[< 1928, the wage cost for station service on the 


Canadian National makes a marked 
reduction in freight station 
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chief freighthouse foreman and a chief freighthouse 
clerk. Each region has a regional supervisor of station 
service, who reports to the general manager of the 
region, while each district has a district agent in charge 
of station operations, who reports to the general super- 


intendent. Since the object of each of these super- 
visors is the same, namely, improvement in station 
operation, there is a free interchange of information, 
and the utmost co-operation between them, thus insur- 
ing efficiency in working toward the common goal. 


Training of Supervisors 


These supervisors were selected carefully, with an 
eye to the essential qualifications in each man. The 
experience of the superintendent of station service, 
while possibly broader than that of some of the others, 
is typical. He was in charge of one-man stations in 
the country, working upward as agent at stations of 
intermediate size, until he became agent of the largest 
station on the system. Before becoming superintendent 
of station service, he also served as division superin- 
tendent. 

Since taking over his present position, he has made, 
with the assistance of his staff, a thorough and pain- 
staking analysis of mass production, as it applies to 
each desk and function, from’ freight offices with 43 
functions, where the force totals 236 men, and freight- 
houses with 14 functions and 250 men, down to the 
smallest agencies. 













































As-a stimulation to competitive effort on the pari 
of agents, a cost-accounting system was devised. Under 
this system, each agent, for his own information and 
guidance in adjusting man-hours to volume, since the 
volume of freight handled fluctuates from day to day 
and season to season, compiles a record of daily costs 
and operations. 

The basic report under this plan is the daily handling 
cost report, which shows comparatively the following 
intormation : 


Shed cars in yard at 7 a.m., including cars at shed 
Shed cars worked during the day 

Shed cars placed and not worked during the day 
Shed cars in yard not -placed at 6 p.m. 
Inbound shipments in shed at 7 a.m. 
Inbound shipments unloaded during day 
Inbound shipments delivered during day 
Outbound shipments loaded during day 
Outbound shipments left over in shed 
Consignments handled by office 

Number of office staff working 

Salaries of office staff 

Average cost per consignment 

Tons of freight handled at shed 

Number of shed staff working 

Wages of shed staff 

Average cost per ton 

Tons checked and handled on team ‘tracks 
Wages of employees 

Average cost per ton 

Tons checked only on team track 

Wages of employees 

Average cost per ton 


This report enables the agent to know the exact 
status of his operations from day to day, from a cost 


standpoint. It is intended only for the agent’s own » 


information and does not go to his supervisory officeggé 
except on request. The agent is assumed to have MS 
own interests sufficiently at heart to supervise his own 
operations, or to ask advice of the visiting supervisors 
of larger experience if the figures show that his opera- 
tion is not as efficient ‘as it might be, and he unaided 
is unable to correct the trend. 


Monthly Cost Reports 


Once a month, these daily cost figures, prepared by 
the agent for his own information, are sent to the 
bureau of statistics in the president’s office in the fol- 
lowing form: 

Number of consignments handled by office staff 

Tons of Lc.l. freight handled at shed 

rons of carload freight checked and handled to and 
_ from cars on team tracks 

Tons cf carload freight checked only to and from cars 
_on team tracks 

otal office and shed costs 

_ Grand total of agent’s payroll 

Che first item, number of consignments handled by 
the office staff, is subdivided as follows: 

Forwarding (shipping bills) 
Received (expense bills) 
Interswitched (switching vouchers) 
Total 

In addition to the number of consignments, the office 
payroll cost is given, together with the average cost 
per consignment. 

rhe tons of l.e.l. freight handled at the shed are 
also subdivided, as follows: 

Forwarded 
Received 
lrans-shipped 

On company service 
Total 

Che total shed payroll is given, together with the 
average cost per ton handled. 

The bureau of statistics lists these reports on a 
blanket sheet, showing the comparative monthly per- 
formance at each of the principal stations. These 
blanket sheets are sent directly from. the bureau of 
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statistics to the agents, in order that they may see their 
relative standing with other agents in the cost perform- 
ance of the same functions. Thus competitive spirit 
and individuality are developed, and association in 
effort encourages the agents and stimulates them to 
greater efficiency. 


Statistics for Smaller Stations 


All the larger stations use the foregoing statistics. 
For the smaller stations, however, where passenger and 
freight functions are more or less combined, a separate 
report is prepared by the agents for their own informa- 
tion, and for submission each month to the district 
agents. These show the totals and the unit costs on 
the following factors: 

Consignments handled by the office 


Tons of Lc.l, freight handled 
Carloads of revenue and other freight into and out of 
station . 

Tickets sold 

Pieces of baggage and cans of milk handled 

Passenger and freight trains reported to dispatcher 

Number of signal lamps lighted 

Total units allowed for the work 

Total hours of employees 

Total of agent’s payroll : , 

These reports also show the particulars of the staff 

employed, and give explanations of any decrease or 
increase in the work performed or in the expenses in- 


curred. 


General Methods 


While the agents are invited to take advantage of 
the supervisory officers’ assistance, the matter is left 
largely to their own initiative. On many occasions in 
the past, agents whose costs were running higher than 
they believed should be the case, have asked for such 
assistance. The procedure then followed varies in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of the case. 

In some instances, the superintendent of station serv- 
ice and, it may be, together with the chief freighthouse 
clerk and chief freighthouse foreman, go to the station 
in question and make a thorough check of all its activi- 
ties in order to determine what is wrong. If improper 
methods are being used, this is pointed out to the agent 
in a constructive way, never critically, and the remedy 
is suggested. Excellent results have been obtained in 
this manner at stations whose costs persistently refused 
to go down. 

Every effort is made to keep the supervisory forces 
and, through them, the agents informed as to the most 
modern methods of station operation. Not infrequent- 
ly, an agent or a freighthouse foreman is taken on a 
trip to see how things are done at other stations. About 
a year ago, for example, the freighthouse foreman at 
Halifax, N. S., was sent on an inspection trip which 
included freighthouses at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Detroit and Chicago. Shortly after his return, shed 
wages at Halifax decreased about 10 cents per ton and 
this decrease has been continued every month since 
then. 

Through analysis of functional costs by an exper- 
ienced staff, a proper cost is determined for individual 
stations, but to encourage initiative in method and 
stimulative competitive effort among the agents in reach- 
ing or bettering the predetermined production cost this 
cost objective is not being used as a basis for criticism 
but for constructive assistance. 

The entire plan is based on the theory of giving the 
station forces educational assistance when they ask for 
it. On other occasions, they are encouraged to work 
out their own problems, which they have been doing 
with increasing success for the past five years. 
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Trestle Across Lake Pontchartrain, North of New Orleans 


Bridge and Building Association 
Meets at New Orleans 


T hirty-ninth annual convention was well attended— 
Valuable papers and reports were presented 


ican Railway Bridge and Building Association, 

which was held at the Roosevelt hotel, New 
Orleans, La., on October 15-17, was attended by 500 
persons, including more than 200 members of the asso- 
ciation from widely scattered parts of the United States 
and Canada, members of their families and members of 
the Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Association, 
which presented an exhibit in the hotel during the course 
of the convention. 

Maro Johnson, assistant engineer, Illinois Central, 
and president of the association, presided at all sessions. 
R. C. Watkins, vice-president and general manager, 
Southern Pacific Lines, welcomed the convention to 
New Orleans. H. R. Safford, executive vice-president, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Houston, Texas, addressed the 
convention on Wednesday morning, emphasizing the 
need of railway employees acquainting the public with 
the necessity for realizing its responsibility for the 
maintenance of an efficient railway system. 

In his opening address President Johnson quoted at 
length from a handbook of railroad construction written 
by George L. Vose in 1857, to show that at that early 
date there was a keen appreciation of the technique of 
bridge construction and maintenance, and to recognize 
the debt that the present generation owes to these old 
builders of wood and cast iron. The report of Secre- 
tary C. A. Lichty showed that 54 members were re- 
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ceived during the past year and that the present mem- 
bership is 755. 

The program included eight committee reports on 
diversified subjects relating to the maintenance of rail- 
way bridges and buildings which are presented in ab- 
stract in the following columns. In addition, there were 
addresses by J. F. Carter of the Southern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and B. R. Ellis of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association on the use of 
southern pine and cypress, respectively, in railway 
bridges and buildings. A paper by H. I.. Benjamin, as- 
sistant bridge engineer, Southern Pacific, described 
various problems arising in the construction of the 
Suisun Bay bridge which is being built by the Southern 
Pacific to replace the Carquinez Straits ferry. A gen- 
eral outline of the project appeared in the Railway, Age 
of March 9, 1929, page 575. I. L. Simmons, bridge en- 
gineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, gave an 
illustrated talk on the fire in the Harahan bridge at 
Memphis, Tenn., which was covered in an article in 
the Railway Age of June 29, 1929, page 1549. 

More than 300 of those attending the convention ar- 
rived at New Orleans on Monday evening on a special 
train which left Chicago over the Illinois Central at 
9 o’clock Sunday morning, stopping for three hours at 
Vicksburg, Miss., enroute. While the convention ses- 
sions occupied all available time on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, as well as Thursday morning, arrangements 
































































were made for visits to points of engineering interest in 
and around New Orleans on Thursday afternoon and 
on Friday. Friday was spent on an inspection of the 
New Orleans water front and docks and a visit to the 
Celotex wall board plant, north of the city. 

In the election of officers, J. S. Huntoon, assistant 
bridge engineer, Michigan Central, Detroit, Mich., was 
advanced from first vice-president to president, while 
C. S. Heritage, bridge engineer, Kansas City Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo., A. I. Gauthier, supervisor of bridges 
and buildings, Boston & Maine, Concord, N. H., and 
H. I. Benjamin, assistant bridge engineer, Southern Pa- 
cific, San Francisco, Cal., were advanced from second, 
third and fourth vice-presidents t6.,first; second and 
third vice-presidents; respectively.“ W, T. Krausch, 
engineer of buildings, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago, was elected fourth vice-president and C. A. 
Lichty, general inspector, purchasing department, Chi- 
cago & North Western, Chicago, was re-eletted secre- 
tary-treasurer. The new directors for a term of two 
years are E. C. Neville, supervisor of bridges and build- 
ings, Canadian National, Toronto, Ont., H. H. Best, 
supervisor of bridges and buildings, Missouri Pacific, 
Little Rock, Ark., and J. E, King, engineer maintenance 
of way, Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond, Va. 


Water Transport Facilities 


A report presented by C. W. Boyce, chairman of the 
Committee on the Maintenance of Water Transport Fa- 
cilities for Railway Equipment, opened with a detailed 
statement of the car ferry facilities maintained by the 
railways of the United States across navigable streams 
and the Great Lakes as well as in various harbors. 
This was followed by a description of the inclines and 
cradles required for the transfer of cars from land to 
the boats, with considerable detail relative to their con- 
struction. Considerable space was accorded to the 
transfers of the Ann Arbor Railroad at Kewaunee, 
Wis., Manistique, Mich., and Menominee, pointing out 
some of the difficulties encountered and suggesting 
changes in design to overcome them. 


Selection and Training of Men 
for the Position of Foreman 


The Committee on The Selection and Training of 
Men for the Position of Foreman, of which C. J. Geyer, 
assistant to vice-president, Chesapeake & Ohio, was 
chairman, made a canvass of the practices of a num- 
ber of roads in selecting and training men. This de- 
veloped the fact that while most of them have a more 
or less definite plan for selecting and training fore- 
men, few have sharply defined managerial policies and 
there is no general plan or scheme recognized by any 
group of roads. According to the report, a majority 
of the railroads have contracts or agreements with their 
employees in the maintenance of way department. Prac- 
tically all such agreements provide that seniority shall 
be given consideration in the promotion of men in the 
foremen classes. Any plan for the selection of fore- 
men must be developed in the light of these seniority 
clauses in existing agreements and must be absolutely 
fair to all classes, in order to be sound. It is the 
thought of the committee that the plan of selecting fore- 
men, outlined in the report could be made to fit such 
seniority agreements by slight modifications of the plan 
for a selection agreement without affecting the rights 
of any class. 

Following this statement, the report outlined a plan 
for the recruiting of the men, which recommends their 
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selection by the foreman with the co-operation of the 
supervisor. It suggested that employment be confined 
to men between the ages of 18 and 45. With respect 
to education, it recommended that “The supervisor and 
foreman pick some young college men who are am- 
bitious and willing to start at the bottom, some young 
men who have only a common school education but 
who show promise of better things by their willingness 
to study at home, and some older men who have come 
through the hard school of experience.” 

Having recruited men in this way, it is the opinion 
of the committee that there will be many potential fore- 
men in each gang and some of these men will be capable 
of advancement to positions much higher than foremen. 
It is then time to select from among these men the ones 
thought to be the most promising for the position of 
foremen. 

The remainder of the report was devoted to an outline 
of a method of training, covering such features as per- 
sonal contact with the supervisor, experience as a gang 
leader, inspector and relief foreman, etc. With respect 
to the period of training, the committee felt that no 
definite time can be recommended, because conditions 
on each road are different, the ability of the men to 
take advancement will not be the same and vacancies in 
the higher ranks will vary with the labor turnover and 
business requirements. 


Discussion 


In discussing this report A. I. Gauthier (B. & M.) 
emphasized the fact that more is required of a foreman 
today than ever before in efficient conduct of work— 
more elaborate records, greater attention to safety and 
ability to read plans. This requires that greater care 
be exercised in the selection of men from whom fore- 
men must be chosen. F. W. Hillman (C. & N. W.) 
urged that supervisors talk their work over with their 
foremen frequently, to show them that their supervisory 
officers were interested in them. He also advocated 
giving these men every oppertunity to develop initia- 
tive. E. C, Neville (Can. Nat.) stated that the distri- 
bution of copies of a railway maintenance publication 
among his men has enzbled him to detect those that 
showed the greatest interest in their work and pre- 
sented the best men for promotion. 


Inspection and Maintenance 
of Track Scales 


The report of the Committee on the Inspection and 
Maintenance of Track Scales, of which E. Kent Law- 
rence, general scale inspector of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
was chairman, favored the installation of track scales 
by company forces. It also confirmed the experience of 
the United States Bureau of Standards, that, regardless 
of design, nearly all scales can be kept in correct 
weighing condition if they receive the necessary inspec- 
tion and maintenance. However it pointed out that, in 
many cases, the cost of maintenance would be pro- 
hibitive and that the economical solution of the prob- 
lem is the replacement of scales with others of approve 
design to meet the particular requirements. 

For the proper inspection and maintenance of track 
scales, the report continued, the first requirement is a 
trained organization. Results cannot be obtained if the 
work is left in the hands of those without fundamental 
knowledge of scale construction and operation. For 
efficient inspection and economical maintenance, all 
parts of the scale should be accessible. The pit should 
be easily accessible, waterproof, well lighted, ventilated 
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and should have good drainage. To obtain these re- 
sults, the supervising officer should pass on all plans. 

The construction of the scale should be under the 
supervision of a competent scale inspector or scale 
builder. The best results can be obtained by construct- 
ing the scale with company forces, rather than by con- 
tract. 

The scale inspector should inspect and test scales at 
regular intervals, not to exceed 90 days. Weekly or 
more frequent inspections and prescribed tests should 
be made by the weighmaster or other authorized party 
having a general knowledge of scales and their opera- 
tion. The inspection of scales by the scale inspector 
should include the following features: 

Tracks; condition of ties, rails, joints, switches, line and 
surface, clearance between scale and approach rails (which 
should be between limits of % in. and % in.) and condition 
of easer rails. : oi 

Deck; general condition as to cleaning, physical condition, 
clearance about dead structure, if it has a floating deck, or 
movable scale parts if of rigid construction. 

Weather or Dirt Shields; physical condition; clearance be- 
tween dead and live parts. 

House; general condition as regards care and orderliness; 
physical condition. : 

Scale Pit and Foundation; general condition, care and clean- 
ing; physical condition, drainage, lighting and ventilation. 

Steel Superstructure; General condition care and cleaning; 
physical condition; clearance between fixed and movable parts, 
with a limit of not less than % in. 

Checks; physical condition; adjustment. .- 

Scale Lever Stands; stability and immobility. 

Scale Levers; condition of pivots and bearings; relative 
position of pivots and bearings; binds, levers or pivots; level 
and alinement of levers; plumb connections. 

Weigh Beam; binds; level; wear in notches; cleanliness and 
legibility of markings. 

Poise; free running; seating in notch when released; wear 
of dog. 

Type-Registering Beam; condition of type and type bar; 
condition of recording mechanism. 

The report was concluded with a detailed outline for 


the conducting of scale tests and inspections. 


Discussion 


W. T. Krausch (C. B. & Q.) stated that it is the 
practice of that road to have the local division bridge 
and building supervisor participate in scale inspection, 
to avoid the division of responsibility. 


Elimination of Accidents to 
Men Working Off the Ground 


While endorsing the work carried out by what are 
known as “Safety First” organizations, the Committee 
on the Elimination of Accidents to Bridge and Build- 
ing Men While Working off the Ground sounded a 
word of warning in the prosecution of such measures. 
According to this committee, of which W. R. Roof, 
bridge engineer, Chicago Great Western, was chairman, 
“Safety First” organizations can be overdone. Too 
trequent meetings where discussions of previous meet- 
ings are rehashed, cause loss of interest among listeners 
and readers of reports of the meetings. Change of sub- 
jects and of speakers will arouse the interest of the 
listeners or readers. 

A further method suggested by the committee for 
arousing the interest of the workmen is to get up a 
safety competition among the various bridge and build- 
ing gangs. A very simple, workable, and effective 
method is to send frequent messages to each foreman, 
advising him of the number of days which he has to 
his credit without a reportable accident. The interest 
may be further stimulated by the award of medals, 
cups, or plaques of bronze or some similar metal to 
the gangs having the best and longest records. 
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The report also offered detailed suggestions covering 
clothing, the condition of tools, the wearing of goggles, 
the physical condition of the men and gave special at- 
tention to work on scaffolds, the dismantling of old 
structures, etc., from which the following was ab- 


stracted: 

The foreman in charge of structures to be dismantled should 
be familiar with the function of each part of the structure and 
what the results would be, following the sudden removal or 
displacement of it. He should know how and where to support 
partially dismantled work. Each scaffold should be constructed 
of material of sufficient strength to carry its intended load and 
must be securely fastened together. Foot planking should be 
free of knots, straight grained, and lay in a true plane. Excess 
tools and material should not be placed upon the scaffolding. 
Wherever possible, toe boards of sufficient height should be 
installed on the floor boards to prevent tools from rolling off. 

Workmen should exercise care in passing each other on 
scaffolds and they should give freedom of passage to workmen 
engaged in work. Jacks should be lashed to the fixed structure 
while in use and while not in use. The foreman in charge 
should be made directly responsible for the safety of scaffolds 
together with the ropes, slings, etc., used in its handling. If 
there is any doubt in the mind of the man in charge that the 
scaffolding or any part of it is not of sufficient strength, he 
should not, under any circumstances, permit any of his men to 
work upon it. The man in charge should pick out the men best 
qualified to erect and work upon scaffolds. 

There is nothing safer than the “plain timber hitch” if 
properly made. When a chain is used, it should be what is 
commonly called the “timber chain” with a slip hook. The use 
of timber hooks should be discouraged and cable slings, rope 
slings, or a good chain with slip hooks should be substituted. 
In the placing of steel work, proper girder clamps may be used 
in safety. Cable slings may also be used with safety if burlap 
or other similar material is so placed as to prevent the cutting 
of the cable on sharp corners. 

The workmen should ever be watchful of their positions so 
as not to be under moving or suspended loads. The operator 
of the machine must be alert, clear headed, of keen perception 
in order to carry out signals correctly at all times, and espe- 
cially so in an emergency. He must understand his machine 
thoroughly—what it will do and what it will not do. The 
man in charge should give his signals so as to prevent the 
moving load from striking a part of the fixed structure and if 
it should be necessary to do this, he should warn his men in 
advance as to what is about to happen. Any machine in use 
should be equipped with such safety devices as will meet the 
requirements of the National Safety Council. 


Discussion 


Numerous members supplemented this report with 
verbal discussions of further precautions to avoid acci- 
dents, including substitution of cables for chains, nailing 
all footboards on scaffolds, discarding of unsafe tools, 
etc. F.C. Baluss (D. M. & N.) called attention to the 
fact that bridge and building men bid fair to achieve 
the American Railway Association goal of 35 per cent 
reduction in accidents by 1930, as compared with 1923. 


Protection of Underground Pipe 
Lines from Deterioration 


Following is a brief abstract of the report of the 
Committee on the Protection of Underground Pipe 
Lines from Deterioration, of which W. E. Pierce, su- 
pervisor of water service, Delaware & Hudson, was 


chairman. 

Although the subject of protecting underground and over- 
head pipe lines against corrosion has engaged the attention 
of water-service men for many years, it is estimated that the 
average service life of pipe lines in railway service throughout 
the country is less than 70 per cent of their potential life, if 
full protection were provided against corrosion. Since the 
present installations of wrought iron and.steel pipe lines that 
are being maintained by the engineering department exceed 
110,000,000 lin. ft., in addition to more than 57,000,000 lin. ft. 
of cast iron pipe, the protection of these lines against corro- 
sion becomes of major importance. 

It should be borne in mind that the success of any method 
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which may be selected will depend in large measure upon the 
condition of the pipe at the time the protection is applied. 
Among other things, corrosion should not have progressed to 
the point where the safety of the pipe line or its usefulness is 
already impaired. Before the protection is applied, the sur- 
face must be free from scale, dust, dirt, oil and other foreign 
matter. 

Numerous materials in the form of paints are on the mar- 
ket, which are satisfactory when used above ground, but which 
do not give permanent protection to underground lines. Red 
lead is an example of this type. In many applications above 
ground it gives almost complete protection when used with an 
outer coat of suitable paint. Used on underground lines, it 
immediately absorbs water and loses its adhesive qualities, 
with the result that it soon loosens from the pipe and fails to 
afford any protection. 

Tar paper and tar or asphalt-saturated felt and prepared 
roofings have been used frequently to cover pipe lines, under 
the mistaken impression that they afford protection. Nothing 
could be more erroneous. These materials cannot be made 
to adhere to the pipe and, consequently, do not have any pro- 
tective value. Used in combination with other materials and 
methods, they may, however, have a high value. 

Protective compounds made from an asphalt base have been 
used with excellent results in many cases while in others they 
have failed to give satisfaction. In general, they must be 
protected from abrasion, this protection being best afforded by 
covering the treated pipe with a good quality of heavy roofing 
felt. In some instances, the presence of certain salts in the 
soil causes sufficient physical change in the coating to render 
it useless, since the bond becomes broken, allowing moisture 
to enter and start corrosion. 

One type of protective coating, which is non-hardening, has 
given excellent results under a wide variety of conditions when 
applied to pipes other than those that serve in hot water or 
steam lines. This type can be applied, probably, more easily 
under field conditions than any other that is commonly used. 
It is applied directly to the pipe after it is laid in the trench. 
There is a tendency, however, for the coating to shift to the 
bottom of the pipe, particularly in warm weather, so that the 
pipe should be inspected and touched up wherever necessary, 
immediately before the trench is backfilled. 

This type of protective coating can be used with a canvas 
wrapper when the pipe must be handled frequently; when the 
pipe is laid in cinders, broken stone or other rough, sharp 
materials; where there may be movement of the pipe in the 
soil; or where other forms of abrasion are likely to occur. 
Where non-hardening coatings are applied, the soil seldom 
adheres to the pipe and, in almost any clay, if the seal is 
broken, the coating will close before corrosion has had a 
chance to get started. The cost of these coatings applied is 
about the same as for paints. Some of these materials have 
the added advantage that they not only prevent rust but they 
arrest the further progress of corrosion which is already under 
way. 

A plan which has been tried, and which may be quite suc- 
cessful in preventing corrosion, is that of embedding the pipe 
line in concrete. The cost is prohibitive under the conditions 
usually met in railway service, and so much care is required to 
insure that the encasement is made properly, that this method 
cannot be recommended except where the conditions are un- 
usual and the importance of the line will warrant the expense. 
In any case this construction cannot be used in alkali or highly 
acid soils. 

A much cheaper and better form of construction is the clay 
tile conduit. At least two manufacturers are producing tile 
conduits which are giving satisfaction under a wide range of 
conditions. While they are designed primarily for the pro- 
tection of the pipe insulation which is used on hot water and 
steam lines, they can also be used as a housing for cold water 
and air lines. While clay tile conduit is satisfactory under 
most conditions, it cannot be used successfully under tracks. 
Here the material should be cast iron, which not only provides 
ample strength to resist the pressure and the strains caused 
by vibrations, but is highly resistant to corrosion. 

A form of protection which has a limited application is the 
encasement of the pipe in sludge from a lime-and-soda ash 
water treating plant. When this method is followed, it is im- 
portant that a sufficient depth of sludge be placed in the bottom 
of the trench to insure that the pipe will be completely sur- 
rounded 

Under the most favorable conditions, the protection of under- 
ground pipe lines is difficult and the cost is frequently high. 
From the very nature of the construction it is not possible to 
know currently what results are being obtained. Since this is 
true of every underground pipe which has not been placed 
in pipe galleries of sufficient size to permit inspection of the 
entire line, this committee recommends that, whenever it is 
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possible to do so, pipe lines be located above ground. Many 
railways are wasting annually, through undiscovered water and 
air leaks, as much or more than the insulation of that partic- 
ular pipe jine or system of lines would cost if placed above 
ground. The placing of such lines above ground keeps them 
in constant view, and enables inspection and maintenance to 
be made at any time at a minimum of expense. 


Economy of Concrete Mixes and 
Tests for Concrete Aggregate 


It was the purpose of the report of the Committee 
on the Relative Economy of Concrete Mixes and Prac- 
tical Tests of Concrete Aggregates, of which F. H. 
Cramer, assistant bridge engineer, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, was chairman, to set forth the sources of 
savings and the means of their appraisal, as stated 
below : 


Three Factors Involved 


The study of the relative economies of like concrete mixes 
is concerned with three major variables, namely: (1) the price 
at origin; (2) transportation; (3) yield. A fourth, but less 
important element, is the cost of unloading by hand shoveling, 
and relates only to the difference in such cost as between 
gravel and crushed stone or slag. These three variables affect 
cement and both aggregates, except that in the matter of yield 
the difference between brands of cement is trivial. The cost at 
origin is always known, but the transportation cost is often 
ignored, although it represents an important part of the total 
material cost. 

To the price at origin plus transportation should be added 
the unloading cost, because it seems most logical to consider 
material: as delivered only when laid down in job storage, 
viewing unloading as the last step in the general transportation 
service and, therefore, a part of the cost of the materials 
The materials found most economical in producing a mix of 
given characteristics at any particular point will probably prove 
cheapest for other mixes there but the saving for any kind of 
mix can be found only through actual trial batches. 


Influence of Purchasing Methods 


It should be pointed out that present methods of purchasc 
have certain inherent evils. The purchase of sand or other 
fine aggregates by volume results in frequent and wide varia- 
tions due to the bulking effect of contained moisture. Moist- 
ure plays a small part in the bulking of the usual coarse ag- 
gregates but there are marked differences in the amounts o/ 
solid matter contained in commercial volumes of different ma- 
terials. A well graded gravel and a badly graded crushed 
stone are fair examples of the two extremes. Purchase by 
weight at origin offers an incentive to sell as much water as 
possible at aggregate prices. 

Purchase by weight at destination not less than 24 hours 
after loading, although disregarding differences in specific 
gravity would be better but it would be restricted to stations 
having track scales. The only usable part of the aggregate is 
the solid matter; the voids make no contribution toward con- 
crete yield. The ideal basis of purchase would be that of a 
price per unit of solid matter. Whether this may ever be 
accomplished is a question deserving study by this association. 
Inseparable from the study of relative economies is the design 
of mixes for definite strengths and workabilities. Comparison 
on any basis other than like traits mean nothing. ; 

Following this, the report presented a detailed rou- 
tine for determining the most economical mix according 
to the law of the water-cement ratio, and a method ot 
determining the cost of the materials required for such 


a mix. 


Practical Tests 


It is as necessary to test the aggregate for mortar or Col- 
crete as it is to test cement. Sand and stone for all classes 0! 
work should be tested in a well equipped laboratory and the 
tests should be made before any aggregates are purchased. 

All materials should be checked for uniformity as delivered, 
and sand should be tested regularly as construction work pro- 
gresses. Samples of sand and gravel or stone, from, commer- 
cial plants should be taken from the bins or storage piles. No 
sand and gravel or stone should be sampled as separate units 
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and shipped in that order. Samples of bank run gravel should 
consist of at least 100 lb. of material, samples of sand should 
contain at least 20 Ib. of material, and samples of gravel or 
stone should contain at least 50 Ib. of material. 

After establishing by test the suitability of sand and stone 
for any desired grade of concrete, it is necessary to see that 
the size, grading, and proportions of these materials are rea- 
sonably constant, to insure uniform quality. The regular and 
systematic testing of the size of the aggregates gives data that 
shows, without further tests, whether the aggregates will pro- 
duce a better or a poorer concrete than that produced by the 
yriginal or standard sample. Indications of a particular rock’s 
durability may be obtained from an examination of the quarry 
or the stock pile. Estimate the amount of weathered rock de- 
bris at the foot of the quarry face or the amount of disin- 
tegrated material in the stock pile, comparing these findings 
with the length of time exposed, the severity of weathering 
and with other aggregates, the sources of supply of which are 
known to be good. 

The rest of the report was devoted to the description 


of methods of making practical tests of aggregates. 


Discussion 


Several members described how they are now secur- 
ing better concrete more economically by studying the 
proportions of their materials more closely, and thereby 
getting more concrete from a given quantity of cement. 


Reducing the Cost of 
Maintaining Small Stations 


In its approach to the subject of Reducing the Cost 
of Maintaining Roadway Buildings and Small Stations, 
the committee took the position that anything which 
increased the efficiency of bridge and building work 
would be a means to this particular end. The report, 
therefore, relates primarily to methods designed to in- 
crease the general efficiency and economy of the depart- 
ment’s work. The chairman of this committee was F. 
W. Hillman, assistant engineer maintenance, Chicago 
& North Western. A brief abstract follows: 

Much can be said on the question of doing work by con- 
tract. While the replies to an inquiry show that a number of 
the railroads do contract work, the general opinion seems to 
be adverse to the practice for maintenance work. Frequently 
jobs are of such an indeterminate nature that they are hard to 
let by contract. On the other hand, special equipment may be 
required which would make contracting advisable. After all 
has been said, the possibilities of contracting maintenance jobs 
should not be overlooked, particularly specialized work, such 
as gutters and down spouts, plumbing, heating and possibly 
electrical and gas engine jobs. 

If, after the nature of the work to be done is thoroughly 
understood, it is decided to do it with company forces, the first 
requisite for a good start is to order the material properly. 
This means that proper descriptions must be given. Frequently, 
great benefit will accrue if notations are made on the order 
that certain substitutions may be made. Then, too, sufficient 
time should be given for delivery, stating as far as possible 
the desired date of delivery. Rush orders requiring special 
purchases cannot be avoided entirely but can be curtailed if 
sufficient foresight is used. 

It frequently happens that material must be secured at once 
and in such cases it is possibly advisable to permit some re- 
sponsible maintenance department employee to make local pur- 
chases. This practice, however, must be very wisely handled 
and not abused. Too much freedom with such authority may 
result in careless ordering of material and uneconomical buy- 
ing by those not versed in purchasing. Generally permission 
can be obtained from the purchasing agent for rush local pur- 
chases. 

Very careful thought should be given to the use of reclaimed 
or usable material. A large amount of very good lumber is 
obtained from condemned cars, which can be used to good ad- 
vantage in a number of structures. It is obviously poor econ- 
omy to use new material in patching or repairing a structure 
which has only a few years of life and will soon be entirely 
rebuilt. 

Standardization is a great aid in the promotion of economy 
as fewer kinds of supplies or materials need be carried in stock 
and a better supply of those required can be carried without 
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unduly enlarging the stock account, thereby insuring more 
prompt delivery. However, too strict adherence to standards 
may preclude the adoption of some new material or device. 
Moreover, local conditions must be considered. Some local- 
ities require a special type of construction owing to variations 
in climatic conditions. Hail storms, for instance, require a 
special type of roofing. Purchasing costs must also be con- 
sidered. In some localities wood shingles can be secured 
cheaper than other kinds of roofing, and cast iron pipe’ cheaper 
than concrete or corrugated metal pipe, or vice versa. 

The use of alloy metals is developing quickly. In many 
instances the usual metals deteriorate very rapidly. A little 
added first cost for an alloy material may result in greatly in- 
creased life and reduced maintenance cost. 

Care should be taken to secure the best material available 
for the nature of the job to be done; that is, consideration 
should be given to whether the work is temporary or per- 
manent. Cheap materials may be justified for temporary 
structures but for permanent work cheap material is almost 
always costly in the end. 

There is noth.xg more exasperating to supervisory officers 
than to receive advice that some defect was overlooked or that 
a repair recently made is not functioning properly and must be 


‘ attended to again. “Haywire” repairs are always costly and 


uneconomical. Do the job properly. 

The question of service and costs presupposes the analysis 
of the work after it is completed. Too often a job is hastily 
and inadequately done and promptly forgotten. It is valuable 
to reflect on what has been done and make a record of its cost 
in order to see if there is something in the procedure which 
might be improved and lead to more economical performance oi 
the next similar job. 

Most railways have some system of periodic inspection on 
which repairs to be made are listed or scheduled. Estimates 
are made and submitted to the management, preliminary to 
securing approval of the work and appropriations therefor. 
When a schedule is approved the programming of the work 
authorized is vital. A program is of no value, however, unless 
it is followed up to see that it is carried out as closely as can 
be. 

There is nothing which makes for efficiency and consequent 
economy of effort like high morale and team work, which pre- 
supposes confidence. These can be secured only by high class 
supervision, which requires personal contact. Too often su- 
pervision is considered as requiring only the giving of orders 
and that by correspondence. That such an idea is absurd need 
hardly be mentioned. Men want to see the boss, not only to 
receive orders and instruction, but because they like to know 
that some officer is interested in them and their work. If amen 
think that no one is interested in them, they cannot be expected 
to be interested in what they are doing and are likely to con- 
tract a careless attitude, which is a positive enemy of ‘ecoriomy. 
Frequent contact with the field forces gives an opportunity 
for checking up on the work, the discussion of how it should 
be done, and the exchange of ideas, which are always helpful. 
It also affords an opportunity to discuss such important sub- 
jects as safety, the conservation of materials and co-operation, 
all three of which, when properly observed, are important fac- 
tors contributing to economy. 


Discussion 

Discussion of this report was confined principally to 
the merit of contracting small repair work. A. I. 
Gauthier (B. & M.) described the practice followed on 
that road of contracting small building repair work to 
local artisans, with economy and dispatch, under an 
arrangement whereby the agent communicates direct 
with the division building supervisor regarding work 
to be done and secures authority from him to have it 
done locally. 


Wearing Surfaces for Passenger 
and Freight Platforms 


The report of the Committee on Wearing Surfaces 
for Passenger and Freight Platforms, of which William 
Cardwell, supervisor of bridges and buildings of the 
Washington Terminal, was chairman, was devoted pri- 
marily to the platforms of large freight stations, in 
which heavy trucking is an important factor in the 
service rendered by'the surfaces. The portion of the 
report devoted to such platforms as well as to the plat- 










































forms of large passenger stations is abstracted below: 

Platforms for the handling of freight at receiving and de- 
livery stations in the large centers of population and the 1. c. 1. 
transfer stations, which are increasing in number and size con- 
stantly, require surfacing materials capable of resisting the 
wear of a continuous stream of trucks. 

The materials suitable for this type of platform are named 
below .in the order of their importance as indicated by the 
extent of their use by the various railroads of this country 
and Canada. 

1. Concrete, with or without hardener. 
2. Asphalt, either preformed or poured in place. 
3. Wood, in the form of either blocks or planks. 


Concrete Wearing Surfaces 


Many floors have been constructed of Portland cement con- 
crete either with or without the addition of a metallic or chem- 
ical hardener and many railroads report good results from this 
material. The proper provision in the design for expansion and 
contraction due to temperature variations and proper drainage 
of the sub-floor should make this type of floor independent of 
weather conditions and therefore attention should be concen- 


trated on getting a surface with the highest possible resistance 


to wear. 

A concrete floor offers less resistance to the passing of 
wheels than any other so long as it remains smooth, by reason 
ot its hardness. This may at first suggest a condition conducive 
tu fatigue on the part of those having to walk over it. How- 
ever, it seems that this is not as bad as -has been assumed in 
the past, and furthermore, the increase in the use of tractors 
is reducing the amount of walking that need be done. 

The cost of a concrete wearing surface is probably less than 
that for any other of equal permanence. In many cases, the 
only increase over the cost of the sub-floor is that of the 
troweling. If the necessity for repairs should arise, however, 
the cost per year, as well as the annoyance of continued in- 
terruption of traffic, may very well be increased considerably 
and since very much depends upon the quality of workman- 
ship secured in the placing of the floor, and its final quality 
is not known until too late to change, this factor is very im- 
portant. Owing to the difficulty of securing a satisfactory 
bond between old and new surfaces, repairs are hard to make 
and of doubtful permanence. These factors are probably re- 
sponsible for the fact that in spite of the lower cost of con- 
crete wearing surfaces, many roads are using other types of 
construction, or are using some of the various types of hard- 
eners which are now available. 

These hardeners are available in three common forms, metal 
lic, chemical for integral application, and chemical for surface 
application. It is the conclusion of the committee, however, 
that for freight platforms metallic hardeners are beneficial but 
that no others are ot sufficient efficiency to justify their use 


Asphalt 


The use of asphalt products for floors seems to have become 
quite general and they have some advantages which make their 
use in freight platforms advisable. They are divided into two 
general classifications, preformed and poured in place. 

The poured-in-place form, known generally as mastic is de- 
livered to the job in the form of blocks, where it is melted 
down with a flux, and spread upon the sub-floor. Having no 
structural strength, it requires a sub-floor’ capable of taking 
the stresses induced by whatever loads are imposed upon them. 
The materials are composed either of a mineral aggregate, 
which should be carefully graded, mixed with a manufactured 
asphalt binder, or a natural rock asphalt. There does not seem 
to be any distinguishable difference, so far as resistance to 
wear is concerned, between the two types. 

This form has had a very extensive use for many years and 
has given very good service. The manner in which it fails, 
when it does fail, by rolling up under traffic, indicates a fea- 
ture which must be very carefully provided against. This is 
the possibility of the consistency being such that the surface 
will be too soft. In addition to the possibility of final failure 
from this cause this condition will be a constant source of irri- 
tation due to the increased resistance to trucking that results. 

There are many forms of unit Asphalt paving on the market 
today and they may all be placed in two classes, both as deter- 
mined by the shape and by material characteristics. One is in 
the form of bricks, made of either a natural rock asphalt or 
an asphalt-impregnated mineral aggregate. The other is in 
the form of planks, generally made of a felt or other fibrous 
base impregnated with asphalt. 

These preformed asphalt units are made in the factory under 
laboratory control and the material therefore may be assumed 
to be as near perfect as may be and will remain so during in- 
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stallation, which, of course, consists only of placing. Another 
point to be considered is that the units are formed under high 
pressures and are therefore more dense than could possibly be 
the case when rolling is the only means of compression, 
While these features may have some bearing on the perform- 
ance of the floor this fact has not yet been definitely determined 
by usage since the preformed types of floor have only recently 
come into anything like general use and definite conclusions 
based on performance are not yet possible. The nature cf the 
materials used in these products is such that the units will weid 
together under traffic and make a wearing surface which is 1m- 
pervious to water over its entire area. The surface is not 
slippery and provides sufficient adhesion for traction. 


Wood Floors 


Wood was the material with which the bridge and building 
forces first became familiar and it still remains one of the most 
useful materials in the construction and maintenance field. It 
is used in the form of planks with the grain parallel to the 
surface and in blocks with the grain perpendicular to the sur- 
face. <A variation of the former is what is known as edge 
grain where the boards are sawed in such a manner as to 
bring the annul rings perpendicular to the surface when laid 
The most common forms of lumber for use as a wearing sur- 
face on platforms where the wear is severe are maple boards 
and fir or yellow pine blocks. Some roads report the use of 
edge grain fir with good results. 

The open nature of a floor of wood boards prompts the 
thought that they should not be chosen for locations exposed to 
the weather. There are too many places for moisture to collect 
and remain long enough to promote rot. 

Wood blocks are made in two principal forms, those which 
come loose and are laid in the floor much as bricks are laid, 
and those which come already fastened to boards in long length 
and are nailed and splined together as they are laid upon the 
floor. These two forms present identical surfaces when fin- 
ished, that of the end of the grain. They are made of cre- 
osoted fir, yellow pine and redwood. They form a wearing 
surface that is satisfactory for trucking, not hard on the feet 
and not slippery. 

The maintenance of these two types of floor should not 
present any insurmountable difficulties to bridge and building 
forces. Of the two types the individual wood blocks should 
be the easier to repair or renew. Here again the committee 
feels that the use of wood should be confined to places where it 
will be protected from rain and snow, owing to the danger of 
swelling and buckling. 


Passenger Platforms 


For the exterior platforms at the larger stations brick seems 
to give the most satisfaction. It has a very good appearance, 
wears well, is easily repaired when necessary, has a good sal- 
vage value when changes require removal and stands the shocks 
of baggage dropped on it without material damage. For the 
platforms in large passenger terminals where a satisfactory 
toundation can be provided, asphalt mastic has given very good 
service. In such installations an additional factor enters into 
consideration. This is the absence of noise. 

Portland cement concrete makes a very good platform, as is 
evidenced by its use in one of the newest and largest termin- 
als of the country, but it is not so quiet as asphalt mastic and 
has one feature that must be guarded against where it is used 
outside, the glare from reflected sunlight. 


* *« * 
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The “Greater Wabash” Plan from 


a Traffic Standpoint 


Analysis of comparative distances via proposed system and 
its probable service and traffic characteristics 


By F. J. Lisman 
F, J. Lisman & Company 


N railroad circles, the status of the Wabash in na- 

tion-wide consolidation plans is generally looked 

upon as a particular puzzle on account of its lines 
being astride of the gateways between the east and 
west—that is, the cities of Chicago and St. Louis. As 
a matter of fact, the Wabash is far from being the only 
railroad crossing the dividing lines between different 
sections of the country. 

The Illinois Central actually has lines in five different 
sections. Its main line between Chicago and New Or- 
leans crosses the Ohio river gateway. Its western lines 
to Omaha, Sioux City and Sioux Falls and entering 
southern Wisconsin and Minnesota occupy a part of 
the northwestern territory. Its Shreveport division en- 
ters southwestern territory; its Indianapolis division is 
in the central traffic territory, while its wholly owned 
Central of Georgia, not only penetrates the southeast, 
but with its dependent Ocean Steamship Company, ac- 
tually enters the ports of New York and Boston. 

Similarly, the Rock Island-St. Louis-San Francisco 
combination covers territory extending from Minnesota 
and South Dakota in the north to Texas and New Mex- 
ico in the southwest and to Florida, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi in the southeast. The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, not only extends from Chicago to the 
Pacific, but also has a line to the southern Indiana stone 
district which almost reaches the Ohio river. The 
Southern Pacific, extending from Oregon through Tex- 
as to New Orleans, reaches New York and the other 
eastern seaboard cities with its steamship lines. 


Strategic Position 


It is rather a compliment to the Wabash’s strategic 
position and management that it is associated in people’s 
minds with this particular problem because it proves 
that the lines undoubtedly cut an important figure in car- 
rying a large portion of interterritorial traffic. 

The efficiency of the Wabash as a transportation sys- 
tem is due, not so much to the fact that it is the only 
railroad which has lines both from the east and west 
into the cities of Chicago and St. Louis, but because it 
has a through line from Omaha and Kansas City to the 
east which avoids both of these congested gateways. 
This refers to its line crossing the Mississippi river at 
Hannibal and extending thence eastward through many 
manufacturing points of importance in Illinois and In- 
diana, direct to the cities of Detroit and Toledo. 

The strength of its position in this respect is proven 
by the fact that it is the shortest line between Kansas 
City and Toledo and Kansas City and Detroit, by about 
7§ miles; in fact it is also the shortest line between St. 
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Louis on the west and Detroit and Toledo on the east, 
by about 20 to 30 miles. 
Table of Distances 


From Kansas City to Toledo, N. Y. C., via St. Louis...... 774 miles 
From Kansas City to Toledo, Pa. R. R., via St. Louis...... 741 miles 
From Kansas City to Toledo, Wabash .............cceeeeecs 664 miles 
From Kansas City to Detroit, N. Y. C., via St. Louis....... 831 miles 
From Kansas City to Detroit, Pa. R. R., via St. Louis....... 797 miles 
From Kansas City to Detroit, Wabash .............seeeeee. 715 miles 
From Kansas City to Cleveland, N. Y. C., via St. Louis..... 818 miles 
From Kansas City to Cleveland, Greater Wabash ........... 784 miles 
From Kansas City to Pittsburgh, Pa. R. R., via St. Louis... 894 miles 
From Kansas City to Pittsburgh, Greater Wabash .......... 881 miles 
From Kansas City to Buffalo, N. Y. C., via St. Louis...... 1000 miles 
From Kansas City to Buffalo, Wabash ...........cccccccccce 957 miles 
From Kansas City to New York, Pa. R. R., via St. Louis... 1322 miles 
From Kansas City to New York, Greater Wabash .......... 1379 miles 
From Kansas City to Boston, N. Y. C., via St. Louwis....... 1497 miles 
From Kansas City to Boston, Greater Wabash .............. 1509 miles 
penee Sh Laie’ 60 Fetes Pe. Te Th. cc ccc wckscccescovend 459 miles 
OU Gs ROG: Oi TORN: WHO, no cc kn cccnincccussocesés 436 miles 
Pee Oe. cas Op. ee, ee Bon cicccteccsvsisceve 515 miles 
EE Fe EE BE POU, WOME. bce ccccbisccavecetsecess 488 miles 
From St. Louis to Cleveland, N. Y. Cu. .....ssscccccecccves 536 miles 
From St. Louis to Cleveland, Greater Wabash .............. 557 miles 


As the Wabash, up to very recent years, had not en- 
deavored to compete for high class passenger traffic, 
few people realize the advantageous location of its lines 
between a number of important western cities: 


Table of Distances—Passenger Service 


Denn Ce 20 Bh: BA, BO 0 nksusckcesctneesesbes 491 miles 
eee Gee OO Ue BA Ge Be ME GI noc ck cctcscciadenass 458 miles 
eee CO Be Es EO, WHO ocd cc ccccwcvvcdsvnccecne 414 miles 
From Kansas City to St. Louis, Mo. Pac, ....cccescscceces 282 miles 
From Kansas City to St. Louis, C. B. & Q. and C. & A., Joint 279 miles 
From Kansas City to St. Louis, Rock Island .............. 296 miles 
From Kansas City to St. Louis, Wabash ..............ee0.. 286 miles 
ees es Ree Oh Ce OR is onc is 's cect ccvovssVende 284 miles 
From St. Louis to Chicago, Hl. Central ..............seeee 294 miles 
Pie 2 ee Oe OP cc necieesvdcsavesens 290 miles 
Prema Gt. Eisele Ob CO WOMMO 65 occ cece ccievnovacd 279 miles 


Proposed Greater Wabash System 


Under the application for a “Greater Wabash Sys- 
tem” now before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the lines which it is proposed to merge constitute a very 
complete and comprehensive system, able to compete as 
to distance and grades between practically all points of 
importance. Its Chicago-Detroit-New York line would 
be about the same length.as that of the New York Cen- 
tral, but with one heavy grade in Pennsylvania, south 
of Wilkes-Barre. It would constitute about as favor- 
able a line between Chicago and Pittsburgh as its com- 
petitors and actually would provide the shortest line 
from either Chicago or Pittsburgh to Baltimore. 


Table of Distances 


reek Cte ter See Se ee oc capdgenna soo Whee Edes 233 miles. 
From Chicago to Toledo, Wabash ......coccssscccccceccsece 233 miles. 
Press. Coteeee. tp Bmnet, Be... Bs Ge. come dcesscsccececsevens 267 miles. 
Peas Coe GS BEE WHEE cones cccseseusgecsetsseps 272 miles. 
From Chicago to Pittsburgh, Pa. R. R. .......ccceccccvces 468 miles 
From Chicago to Pittsburgh, Wabash ............+-eeeeeees 468 miles 
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press Goeseee te Btieie, N.Y. C. .. a necnemes cs eames cas 503 miles 
From, Chicaga ta Buffalo, Wabash ../.5....0.-cccecscsenees 513 miles 
From C@hieago to Baltimore, B. & O. .............ceceeeees 803 miles 
From Chicago to Baltimore, Pa. R. R. ..........00eeeeeees 797 miles 
From Chicago to Baltimore, Wabash ...............0ee0e005 770 miles 
proms Coleeee to ew Wert, Pe. BR. BR. cn cccccwsccccccvvces 895 miles 
From Chicago to New York, Wabash ...........ceeceeecees 961 miles 
ean Teese Gh Pee, .. BU bo hs de den ted eck os chad 246 miles 
Prom Telsee te Fettsmerem, Pa. BR. Be ws cccccccccccccscuses 260 miles 
From Toledo to Pittsburgh, Wabash ni Pie alienate ioe wy Wn 234 miles 
i rr Oe re, Be a vesisnedegeebcseteewe 316 mites 
From Detroit to Pittsburgh, Wabash .........ccccescccccess 302 miles 
From Detroit to Philadelphia, Pa. R. R. ........ccccesecess 664 miles 
From Detroit to Philadelphia, Wabash ................5.205: 656 miles 
prem Detwert te Damtimere, Pa. BR. BR. ...cccssccccsccscvess 645 miles 
From Detroit to Baltimore, Wabash «.............:-.eeee00: 604 mies 
eh Dee Gh Bee WO, Bee we. Gy onc ccnencesenoesecsen 660 miles 
From Detroit to New York, Wabash A a ae ee 688 miles 
From Pittsburgh to Baltimore, B. & O. ..........000eeeeee 324 miles 
From Pittsburgh to Baltimore, Pa. R. R. ............00005- 328 miles 
From Pittsburgh to Baltimore, Wabash ................0006: 304 miles 


If the Wabash had the advantage of one management 
from its western termini to the Atlantic Coast, it could 
give the shipping public better service by eliminating 
transfers at such important gateways as Buffalo, Toledo, 
Pittsburgh, etc. 

The “Greater Wabash System” as planned, would 
have a direct line from Buffalo to Philadelphia and 
New York, etc., and, on its own rails, would carry coal 
from the Pennsylvania and: West Virginia fields to New 
York City and New England gateways, in turn bring- 
ing back the manufactured products: of the eastern re- 
gion to and through the Buffalo and Pittsburgh gate- 
ways. It would also be a coal carrier of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois coal for its western division. 

On northwestern business it could avoid the conges- 
tion of the Chicago gateway by its Ann Arbor Division, 
with its car ferry across Lake Michigan. 

In Chicago, the Wabash is part owner of the valuable 
Chicago & Western Indiana and Chicago Belt Terminals, 
and the proposed acquisition of the Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern would give it excellent facilities for exchange with 
all roads running from Chicago westerly and northerly, 
besides giving it direct access to the important manu- 
facturing cities of Waukegan, Aurora and Joliet. The 
ownership of the present Toledo, Peoria & Western 
would afford it access to the important city and gate- 
way of Peoria while, as previously mentioned, the 
through traffic to and from Kansas City, Omaha and 
Des Moines would avoid all congested terminals. It is 
interesting to note that on business from Kansas City 
to Pittsburgh, every point of congestion is avoided. 

The east and west bound traffic of the Wabash 
would be as well balanced as that of any other system ; 
its operating ratio should be no higher than that of its 
competitors. 

Not only would the movement of traffic be expedited 
by the merger of the various lines, but great economies 
in operation could be effected, very much along the line 
of the economies which the New York Central expects 
to inaugurate by the perpetual lease or, in effect, merger 
of its subsidiaries, the Michigan Central and the Big 
Four lines. 

There is the matter of consolidation of shops; yards; 
terminals; checking at junction points; standardization 
and unification of types of equipment, etc.; and the 
main tracking of through freight trains over long dis- 
tances—all of which should mean several million dollars 
of economies when effectuated, and which would bring 
benefits to the shipping public, either in the way of 
better facilities and improved service or, possibly, even 
of lower rates in the course of time. 

The showing of operating efficiency set forth in the 
company’s application to the I. C. C. is extremely credit- 
able and, spread over the “Greater System,” would 
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bring about quite remarkable results for the shipping 
public and the stockholders. 

Surely the proposed “Greater Wabash” as an efficient 
transportation system, may be deemed as coming within 
the intent of the 1920 Transportation Act, which re- 
quires that the various systems be approximately equally 
balanced as to transportation costs, efficiency, earning 
capacity, etc. 


‘ a ° 
Freight Car Loading 
. Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
October 5 amounted to 1,179,047 cars. a reduc- 
tion of 23,064 cars as compared with the load- 
ing in the week before but an increase of 7,985 as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of last year. It 
was also an increase of 76,053 cars as compared with 
the corresponding week of 1927. All districts except 
the Allegheny, Southern and Northwestern reported in- 
creases as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year and all except the Southern showed increases 
as compared with 1927. Loading of coke, ore, mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous freight was greater than 
that in the corresponding weeks of 1928 or 1927, while 
loading of grain and products, livestock, and forest 
products showed decreases as compared with both years. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, October 5, 1929 














; Districts 1929 1928 1927 
Eastern nOWs be dor nese weNebbwleks ed 262,475 262,382 240,500 
Allegheny ..... i ee ie ach on lee on 231,305 236,886 215,203 
Pocahontas FEdtetws meses é beeen eewe 63,370 61,918 62,243 
Southern hekas ee ee See ea cee ae 151,747 161,883 | 162,355 
aie. isc ge rpaae O6 ha kena 180,391 185,159 168,782 
Ce Cn cic cdoweakive es aw 188,250 181,622 171,164 
Southwestern eg i A es NE 101,509 97,182 82,747 
Total Western Districts ............ 470,150 463,963 422,693 
ee bas od ioc bredebeas 1,179,047 1,187,032 1,102,994 

Commodities 
Grain and Grair Products .......... 49,525 57,601 50,022 
EE Gina's oa pale n wtbiche We isan 36,151 38,575 38,689 
Coal Real d riko iu kn aok eck ar ee he 205,678 207,645 191,208 
BE sche ds hhh WS Ort beaks OOO k bee 12,023 10,947 9,462 
Pe con bev erebe eee aes 60,654 65,281 65,034 
Lee we kon sa a Sena. eee ke o 65,908 61,406 52,482 
| 4 eee re 273,022 271,584 272,096 
I dg x 6 5.8 ual de ata he ow iw 476,086 473,993 424,001 
October 5 junewialwne beaebeaeean 1,179,047 1,187,032 1,102,994 
September BI, tests, Guat Gr girta ce Sia Ws Aaa eee 1,202,111 1,196,965 1,126,903 
ES ee eee 1,166,330 1,144,131 1,126,402 
PE ED widcced seekémineded eek 1,153,062 1,138,060 1,127,643 
EE Dt we Cea enste bad dee netete 1,017,072 991,385 989,799 

Cumulative total, 41 weeks...... 41,058,633 39,411,794 40,275,748 


The freight car surplus for the last week in Septem- 
ber averaged 118,523 cars, a decrease of 13,327 cars in 
a week. The total included 72,612 box cars, 12,117 coal 
cars, 18,897 stock cars and 7,530 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended October 5 totaled 79,432 cars a decrease 
of 6,158 cars from the previous week and-a decrease 
of 10,267 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
SS Oe eee 79,432 43,300 
EO ED a oiccacwediaaseos 85,590 41,400 
2) ee, cbs en ee calben ee 84,105 40,665 
Ee ED ana nn b6 66 Gd Mole ads 89,699 42,041 
Cumulative totals for Canada 
st tN 1,644,675 
ee i oe ..cesdvetodadeuend 2,719,416 1,570,147 
eee Ge EE «waves bbc ends cuaese Bee 1,503,842 
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Consolidation and Waterways Chief 
Topics Before Traffic Clubs 


Semi-annual meeting of Associated Trafic Clubs at 
St. Louts attracts attendance of nearly 550 


AILROAD consolidation and the development of 
inland waterways formed the major subjects to 
which speakers addressed themselves at the 

semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at the Jefferson hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on Oc- 
tober 15 and 16. Attention was also given to the forms 
of transportation now allied to the railways—motor 
highway operation and aviation. 

Nearly 550 members of 30 traffic clubs and visitors 
registered at the various sessions of the meeting, and 
more than 1,000 persons were present at the banquet on 
Tuesday night, which was given under the auspices of 
the Traffic Club of St. Louis. 


The Consolidation Problem 


The discussion of the consolidation problem was in- 
itiated by William H. Williams, chairman of the board 
of the Missouri Pacific and the Wabash, through his 
address on that subject. Mr. Williams characterized 
the tardiness with which consolidations have been et- 
fected in the 10 years since the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 as due, not to indifference on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission or on 
the part of the carriers themselves, but to a commend- 
able reluctance on the part of the Commission to go 
forward incautiously upon a program involving great 
economic readjustments. 

“The Commission has refrained from 
final plan of consolidation and has formally asked Con- 
gress to relieve it of the duty to adopt such a plan,” he 
continued. “Congress has not complied with this re- 
quest and it is now generally understood that the Com- 
mission will prepare a final plan and publish it before 
the end of the year. It is apparent, however, that such 
a plan will have no true. quality of finality or perman- 
ency. 

“Until the Commission adopts a plan it will not be 
practicable under existing legislation to consummate 
any scheme for the complete consolidation of two or 
more carriers for ownership and operation, as the Act 
expressly provides that consolidation must be in har- 
mony with and in furtherance of the final plan. Not- 
withstanding this statutory inhibition against complete 
and final consolidation for ownership and operation, it 
is quite practicable under another provision of the same 
statute to effect a system grouping, which secures to 
the carriers concerned and to the public many of the 
economies and other benefits of consolidation.” 

Mr. Williams referred to the applications filed with 
the Commission by the Baltimore & Ohio, explaining 
that they contemplated approval of a plan agreed upon 
by that railway, the Nickel Plate and the New York 
Central for the division of the railways in Eastern ter- 
titory into four major systems. The Wabash, he said, 
ls opposed to this division because it insists that the 
fundamental requirements of the Transportation Act 
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for the preservation of competition and the mainte- 
nance of existing channels of trade and commerce deli- 
nitely forbid the elimination of the competition which 
one or more additional systems would furnish. For 
this reason the Wabash has filed an application to ac- 
quire control of a group of carriers, which include the 
Lehigh Valley, the Lehigh & New England, the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia and 
the Western Maryland—a group whose distinguishing 
characteristic is the predominance of lineal rather than 
parallel absorption. 

He appealed to the traffic men to consider it a public 
duty to testify at Commission hearings on consolida- 
tions, and referred to the necessity of state officials ex- 
pressing themselves at those hearings. Mr. Williams 
continued : 





Railway Credit 


The operation of the railways under the schedule of rates 
fixed by the Commission has strengthened railway credit and 
demonstrated a tolerance and intelligent acceptance of railway 
rates remunerative for the service rendered. It is an out- 
standing fact meriting: particular emphasis that the general in- 
crease in rates made by the Commission under mandate 
of the Transportation Act marked the beginning of the greai- 
est era of prosperity in our economic history. From the 
standpoint of service dependability, the American railways 
were never so perfect as they are today but railway credit 
generally has not yet been established to a point which will 
permit broad financing through the use of stock or economical 
financing through the use of bonds. 

In spite of the distinct advance of railway credit under the 
salutary provisions of the Transportation Act, industrial credit 
is still superior to railway credit. Industrial prosperity is a 
structure of which rail transportation is the foundation, yet it 
is today difficult for rail carriers to finance soundly in com- 
petition with the capital stock issues of: industrial corporations. 
The prime market for bonds which in the pre-war period was 
so largely supplied by railroad bond issues is now largely pre- 
empted by tax exempt state and municipal bonds issued from 
year to year in increased volume and creating a problem which 
cannot well be ignored. 

I am appalled at the dimensions of the problem which can 
be set up by the railway companies of the United States 1f 
their managements shall blind themselves to the economic and 
fundamental purposes of the Transportation Act—consolida- 
tion in the public interest with preservation of competition and 
the maintenance of existing routes and channels of trade and 
commerce—and shall distort the Act into opportunity for mag- 
nification and undue preponderance of their own system. 

I will not believe that the result of this great national ex- 
periment will be a defeat of the national purpose expressed by 
Congress. Remember that purpose always! Consolidation to 
serve public interest—that service of public interest being ex- 
pressly defined as requiring all possible preservation of com- 
petition and all practicable maintenance of existing routes and 
channels of trade and commerce. Subject t* this, the true test 
and the only test is the capacity of the consolidated company 
to render increased and efficient public service. Upon this 
basis, and only upon this basis, can the several carriers justify 
the consolidation proposals now pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

A major, and a wholly unsolved problem has been thrust 
upon the railroads as well as upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the juxtaposition of enabling and prohibitive 
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legislation. Consolidation is declared by Congress to be a 
national policy. The accomplishment of this national policy is 
committed, as a statutory duty, to the Commission, and (in the 
first instance at least), the obligation loyally to cooperate is 
impliedly devolved upon the railroads. 

This situation has had results which were well nigh in- 
evitable. Four great eastern systems came into experimental 
conference. A division of territory was hopefully, but tenta- 
tively, reached. This failed,—fer reasons which it is not my 
province or wish to discuss. Independent purchases, then quick 
successive purchases, then allied purchases of stocks of compet- 
ing companies ensued. Then followed applications for the 
establishment of systems. These applications were compli- 
cated by proceedings for the dislodgement of stocks acquired 
without previous authority of the Commission and in charged 
violation of the Clayton Act. 

If accumulations of stock already made shall be treated by 
the Commission and the purchasing companies as impounded 
for ultimate disposition in accordance with the final consoli- 
dation decree, no harm will have been done and the lenient 
and provisional disposition by the Commission of “cease and 
desist” proceedings will have been justified as moderate and 
provident. 

I have said this to emphasize my view that the solution of 
this great economic problem, in which the interest of the pub- 
lic is so vital as well as paramount, will not ultimately turn on 
clearing-house balances in stock ownership. 


Economies Expected From Consolidation 


Mr. William’s address precipitated a discussion from 
the floor in which he answered the questions of “What 
are the economies to be expected from consolidation and 
are the economies from the major systems of the United 
States substantial in amount?” “Little economy will 
take place which is not the result of direct reduction 
of service and a loss to shippers if parallel and com- 
peting lines are consolidated,” he replied. “In many 
cases delays in interchange will be avoided at junction 
points where two yards may be consolidated into one. 
There will also be some saving in money but I doubt 
if it would be enough to affect passenger or freight 
rates. The idea of consolidation is to merge the strong 
and the weak roads, and with it would come an im- 
provement in service, tending to make the profits of 
the strong road compensate the losses of the weak 
road.” 

Others who contributed to the consolidation discus- 
sion included Lewis C. Sorrell, professor of transpor- 
tation of the University of Chicago, who stressed the 
importance of the consideration of the public interest 
in consolidation ; T. T. Webster, general traffic manager 
of the G. H. Meade Company, New York, who deplored 
the “barriers” which the railways have set up in their 
dealings with shippers through the formation of rate 
committees, and T. C. Berwin, vice-president of E. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, IIl., who felt 
that a plan which contemplated five or more merged 
systems would be more beneficial to the central terri- 
tory than the four-system plan. 


Transportation Act Must Be Changed 


In an address at the banquet Samuel O. Dunn, editor 
of Railway Age, advocated early legislation by Congress 
radically changing existing consolidation provisions of 
the Transportation Act. The existing consolidation 
provisions were declared practically unworkable and a 
serious obstacle to consolidations, rather than a means 
of promoting them. 

“They provide, for example,” said Mr. Dunn, “that 
if two or more railways are combined the corporation 
owning them shall not issue securities in excess of the 
value of the consolidated properties, and it is made the 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to pro- 
ceed immediately to the ascertainment of such value of 
the properties involved in the proposed consolidation.’ 





In the O’Fallon case the Supreme court held that the 
commission’s method of valuation was not in accord- 
ance with the law of the land, and in consequence 
there is not today and probably will not be for some 
time a final valuation of a single railway that could be 
used by the commission in determining what amount of 
securities should be allowed to be issued by a consoli- 
dated railway system.” 

Concerning the proper objectives of consolidations, 
he said: 

Recognizing the fundamental principle that any policy re- 
garding railways adopted by the government should promote 
the public interest, what things must the railways do in erder 
to promote the public interest? First, they must render good 
service; secondly, they must give their employees good work- 
ing conditions and pay them fair wages; third, they must 
charge reasonable and non-discriminatory rates, and, fourth, 
they must earn a fair return. What has been accomplished 
toward attaining these objectives since the Transportation act, 
including the consolidation provisions, was passed ? 

The service rendered has been greatly improved, and is now 
universally conceded to be better than ever before. Wages are 
higher than in any year excepting 1920, and higher in propor- 
tion to the cost of living than ever before; and the working 
conditions of employees are the best they.ever were. The 
railways have never earned the fair return assured by the 
Transportation act; but their net operating income has been 
increasing, and it seems probable that this year they will earn 
an average of 5% per cent on property investment, which will 
be the best result since 1916. 

It would appear, therefore, that all the objectives at which 
any government policy in dealing with the railways should aim 
are in the process of being attained. Senator Cummins esti- 
mated that by consolidations there could be achieved a saving 
in annual operating expenses of five or six hundred million 
dollars a year. His estimate undoubtedly was greatly exag- 
gerated. However since 1920, without the rapid and extensive 
policy of consolidations he advocated having been carried out, 
annual operating expenses have been reduced $1,400,000,000, 
and even within the last six years economies in operation equiv- 
alent—if allowance be made for the advances in wages made 
meantime—to $750,000,000 a year have been effected. 

How have these great economies in operation been accom- 
plished? Chiefly by the investment of billions of capital in 
improvements which have enabled the railways to produce 
more transportation with a given amount of labor, fuel and 
materials. Experience shows that great progress can be made 
in promoting the public interest without consolidating all the 
railways into a comparatively small number of systems, and 
that those who have advocated consolidation as almost the 
only solution of the railroad problem have exaggerated their 
importance. It shows that what is mainly needed to promote 
the interests of all concerned—of the railways themselves, their 
employees and the traveling and shipping public—is the making 
of such improvements in every mile of railway in the country 
as will render it practicable to render upon it such service as 
the traffic available warrants, and to render this service at the 
lowest practicable cost. The principal test of any policy of 


‘consolidation is whether it will further such improvements. 


Our policy regarding consolidations should not be one of 
revolution, but of evolution. In England since the war they 
have tried the policy of revolution. They provided by arbi- 
trary legislation that all the railroads should be consolidated 
into groups, and specified the railways that should be included 
in each group. Apparently nobody is satisfied with the results. 


Suggested Changes 


The existing consolidation provisions of the Transportation 
act should be repealed. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be relieved of the mandate to make a general plan of 
consolidations. Provisions should be adopted which would 
give the initiative in proposing consolidations to railway man- 
agements. The commission should be given a large measure of 
discretion in determining whether a particular consolidation 
will or will not be in the public interest. 

No doubt the Interstate Commerce Commission should use 
any reasonable pressure the law empowered it to apply to 
promote the union of weak and strong roads. This will tend 
to reduce the number of lines which, while existing inde- 
pendently, are unable te give good service and operate eco- 
nomically. At the same time, there does not seem to be 
enough validity in the theory that the principal purpose 0! 
consolidations should be to combine weak and strong roads to 
justify disruption of existing systems that already are render- 
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ing good service and operating economically for the mere pur- 
pose of providing strong partners for weak lines. 

The railways of the country should be allowed to combine, 
grow and develop in the future much as they have combined, 
grown and developed in the past, with this one exception—that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should be empowered to 
prevent consolidations which may tend to establish monopolies 
in large sections, or which may tend in other ways to subor- 
dinate the interests of the public to the real or supposed in- 
terests of the owners of the railways. The sooner legislation 
for this purpose is passed the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. The present situation with respect to consolidations 
is highly unsatistactory, largely because it is preventing many 
important needed improvements in railways from being made. 

The effecting of all the consolidations which may be de- 
sirable from the standpoint of both the railways and the pub- 
lic will not, however, solve the railroad problem. If, the pur- 
pose and effect of a program of consolidations were to be 
the restriction of the total net operating income earned by the 
railways as a whole to less than it would be if no program of 
consolidations were carried out, then such a program would do 
mere harm than good. The country needs prosperous railways. 
It is much better off with some prosperous railways than it 
would be with no prosperous railways. A program of con- 
solidations that would help the weak lines without injuring 
the strong roads would be beneficial. A program that would 
weaken .the strong roads more than it strengthened the weak 
roads would, in the long run, prove disastrous. 


Railroad Taxation Increasing 


Following the preliminary business of opening the 
convention, which included brief remarks by the presi- 
dent of the Traffic Club of St. Louis, G. E. Goodwin 
of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, an address 
of welcome by Victor J. Miller, mayor of St. Louis, 
and a response to that welcome by T. T. Harkrader, 
traffic director of the American Tobacco Company, 
president of the Associated Traffic Clubs, the first ad- 
dress of the meeting was given by R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association. After re- 
viewing the outstanding accomplishments of the rail- 
ways of the United States, Mr. Aishton called attention 
to the fact that in 1903 the railroads paid $1 in taxes 
for each $36 of earnings while in 1928 they paid $1 of 
taxes for each $15.68 of earnings. He asked for co- 


operation from traffic men, continuing: 

There is one feature of efficient transportation in which the 
trafic manager plays a key part. That is, in the maximum 
utility of railway facilities, particularly the tons per car. 
Nothing affects the freight car’s efficiency more than the ton- 
nage it can be made to carry. To illustrate: In 1928 (exclu- 
sive of Lc.l. shipments) 35,737,406 carloads of traffic were han- 
died in the United States, with an average loading of 35 tons 
per car. Had this average loading been increased by one ton 
it would have required 995,013 less carloads to have moved the 
same tonnage. 


Railways and Water Transportation 


Turning to the future, the railways realize that they must 
meet all proper competition. Instead of attempting to obstruct 
or destroy these new agencies of transportation, they are seek- 
ing by cooperation to utilize them in producing the kind of 
transportation service which the public demands. They are of 
course prohibited by law from entering the field of water 
transportation service. There is in some sections of the coun- 
try a great popular misconception as to the attitude of the rail 
carriers toward inland water transportation service. It ap- 
pears sometimes as if whatever the railroads may do or may 
Say is misinterpreted as being done to obstruct the great chan- 
nel of commerce on the inland waterways. 

What is the real attitude of the railroads in this respect? 
The carriers have offered and are offering no opposition to 
federal expenditures for the improvements on these inland 
waterways. With respect to all the plans for making water- 
ways available thoroughfares for transporting traffic as an 
economic necessity the railroads have expressed no opinion 
and have taken no position. I say definitely and emphatically 
that they are placing no obstacles in the way of accomplish- 
ment along these lines although, carrying an increasingly heavy 
burden of taxes, they must pay a substantial portion of the ex- 
penditures and thus have a right to be concerned in the aues- 
tion of the economic necessity for such expenditures. More 
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broadly still, the railroads have steadfastly refused to be placed 
in a position of opposition to the development of any legiti- 
mate form of transportation which is economically justified. 
There are three things to which the railroads make objection. 
They are opposed in principle to the government entering into 
a competitive transportation operation with them. The rail 
carriers are opposed to being subjected to a competition wherein 
the competitor is relieved from important items of operating 
costs which the rail carriers and other private enterprises gen- 
erally must meet out of revenue. The rail carriers, finally, ob- 
ject to the method of making rates by the government barge 
line operation. It should be clearly noted that the rail carriers 
are now making an earnest effort to adjust themselves in ac- 
tual operations to the inland waterway policy of Congress as 
expressed in the Denison Act and have adopted and are now 
employing to that end practices of substantial cooperation. 


Inland Waterways 


Inland waterway operators were represented by Carl 
J. Baer, president of the Standard Unit Navigation 
Company and vice-president of the Mississippi Valley 
Sarge Line, St. Louis. In his talk on “Inland Water- 
ways” Mr. Baer advocated a plan of complete coopera- 
tion between the various agencies of transportation, 
naming railroads and motor truck lines as two factors 
in the transportation scheme and the waterways as the 
third factor, in bringing about the greatest economies 
in transportation for the public. An abstract of Mr. 


Baer’s address follows: 

In considering the relationship between the water and rail 
carrier, it is perhaps well to know that all of the great cities 
in the world have been developed on the waterways, and that 
in the development of large cities in the United States, where 
water carriers have been maintained, rail lines have developed 
in greater proportion. However, I do not believe this can be 
accomplished by a destructive policy upon the part of the water 
carrier to lower rail rates in the district by pursuing a cut- 
throat policy of competition. * If we can make ports of the 
inland cities and towns in the United States, there is no rail- 
road line operating in the 27 states of the Mississippi Valley 
which would not reap indirectly or directly and immediately 
the benefit of such development. 

I am not one of the advocates of reduction in rail rates as 
a solution of the economic problems of the country, but I do 
believe that the people of the United States are entitled to the 
very lowest rates consistent with reasonable profits to the car- 
riers. Instead of reducing the railroad earnings by forcing 
prohibitive rates upon them, would it not be better for all 
parties concerned to give careful consideration to the utiliza- 
tion of the inland rivers and canals of the country which such 
modern mechanical devices and equipment that will fit the 
rivers and at the same time fit into the railroad plan of operat- 
ing freight cars? 

If the railroads of this country could eliminate and strike 
from the statute books the Panama Canal Act, prohibiting 
railroads from operating boat lines, would it not be good busi- 
ness for the railroads to use the rivers as an economical op- 
eration for the handling of a part of their freight? 

In this connection, let me say that if the cost of water- 
borne freight averages one-third the cost of handling freight 
by rail or truck, why should we compel the American railroads 
to invest additional capital running into the billions of dollars 
in new rail lines when we have already available some 30,000 
miles of trackage in the form of a waterway without the in- 
vestment in roadbeds, bridges, trestles, ties, rails, tunnels and 
maintenance cost? Why not put these rivers to work, which 
can safely be done with a comparatively small investment and 
operate a through shipping service under a standardized plan, 
immediately establishing joint river and rail rates to all parts 
of the country, which will result in a saving to the American 
people on all water-borne freight and at the same time develop 
new territory and new business for the present carriers, thereby 
enabling the railroad to increase their volume of* business on 
approximately their present investment and not compel them 
to build new lines to take care of the increasing volume of 
business, which under the present rate scale might not be 
profitable. 

I claim that a properly operated common carrier by water on 
the inland rivers of the United States should adopt first, a 
standardized plan for its operation with standard equipment 
designed to fit the rivers as they are, to fit the shippers’ needs 
and to fit the rivers as they are, to fit the shippers’ needs and 
to fit into the present railroad plan of operation, giving a 
through shipping service, passing its barges from one river 
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line to another just as the Wabash passes its cars to the Illi- 
nois Central, and that it should follow not only the railroad 
plan of a per diem charge for the use of its barges from one 
division to another in its system, but it should give a through 
bill of lading and a service equal to the present rail service. It 
should further establish joint rates with the railroads on an 
equitable basis and should effect the closest co-operation with 
all rail carriers. 

In conclusion, let me say that the waterways can be made to 
carry a part of the burden of the transportation of the United 
States, but if the waterway advocates take the position that 
waterways must be used as a means of lowering the rate struc- 
ture of the country, and as a competitive agency to destroy the 
present rail fabric, or to lessen the costs of transportation 
other than the service which can be rendered on the waterways 
alone, in my opinion, we are assuming a task which instead of 
being helpful to transportation is utterly destructive. 

A second speaker on the railway side of the inland 
waterway problem was John M. Fitzgerald, assistant to 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Relations of 
the Eastern Railroads, who, in pointing out that the 
destination value of the traffic handled by the railways 
during 1928 was more than 68 billion dollars, asserted 
that the inland waterways could never provide the fast 
and dependable service required in the transportation of 
this enormous volume of industrial products, or even a 
small part of it. He stated that modern business con- 
siders speedy railway service absolutely essential to the 
science of distribution, to the maintenance of minimum 
inventories and to the rapid turnover of merchandise 


stocks. 

Mr. Fitzgerald declared that the creation of transport 
agencies which are not essential to the efficient move- 
ment of the nation’s commerce, and the duplication of 
existing facilities and service, constitute an economic 
waste which substantially increases the total transporta- 
tion bill of the people. Relating this statement to the 


inland waterway plans, he continued: 

The proposal to supplement existing transport facilities with 
a. system of artificial waterways admittedly involves the ex- 
penditure of millions of tax money. Before we add to the al- 
ready heavy tax burden of our citizens we should determine 
whether we really need additional transportation and whether 
artificial waterways will furnish a quality of service which 
shippers can and will use. 


What Is the Value of Artificial Waterways? 


The true value of any transport facility can be determined 
only on a basis of cost of service and value of service. The 
value of existing rail service is freely conceded; the value of 
the oceans and the Great Lakes, which are true gifts of nature, 
cannot be questioned; but the value of artificial waterways, as 
a transportation agency, has not yet been proved. 

If dependable service means continuous service, waterways 
are not dependable. They operate only a part of the year and 
even during the season of navigation their operations are gov- 
erned by water conditions. It is apparent, therefore, that rail- 
ways or other forms of service must be maintained to handle 
traffic when these waterways are unable to function. 

During the early part of the present year operations on the 
New York State Barge Canal were hampered for approximately 
30 days due to high waters. On the other hand, we have just 
passed through a period when low water on the Mississippi 
river prevented the operation of standard barges between St. 
Louis and New Orleans. 

It is interesting to note that when the governmentally operated 
Mississippi-Warrior River Barge Service should have given to 
agriculture the much discussed ‘cheaper transportation’ for the 
grain crop, it lacked a highway over which to float its equip- 
ment. And this in spite of the fact that more than 600 mil- 
lion dollars of public money has already been expended upon 
the Mississippi river and its tributaries. 

When the public pays a rail rate it does pay the total cost of 
the service. Railway rates not only cover maintenance and 
operating charges but they also cover interest, fixed charges, 
depreciation, taxes, and any dividends which may be paid to 
rail stockholders. Rates for service over artificial waterways 
do not cover the total cost of the service. They merely con- 
stitute a partial payment for the movement of traffic and the 
total cost of the service can only be determined after operat- 
ing deficits have been paid from tax funds. 

The New York State Barge canal was constructed and it is 
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maintained from state tax funds. Rates for service on this 
waterway do not include interest on investment or depreciation 
—they merely cover the charge of the boat-owner for moving 
the goods. During the season of 1928 the canal handled about 
three million tons of traffic at a deficit of more than 10 million 
dollars— or an average of more than $3 for every ton moved. 
As a matter of fact, the actual cost of this transport service 
: as ny 2% times as much as it would have cost to move it 

XY Tall. 

The Mississippi-Warrior River Barge Line is a governmental 
transportation service operated over a waterway maintained at 
public expense. Its rates do not provide for interest on in- 
vestment. As it is a government operation, it pays no taxes. 

In closing, Mr. Fitzgerald made it clear that the pub- 
lic should be provided with all the transportation neces- 
sary to its comfort and welfare and to the proper con- 
duct of industry. At the same time he expressed 
the idea that each should function in the field where 
it can furnish the most efficient service at the lowest 
cost—the cost of providing any form of transportation 
to be paid by those who use the service. 

Discussion from the floor on the subject of inland 
waterways was started by H. A. Palmer, editor and 
manager of the Traffic World, who declared that there 
is nO more sound economic reason for the operation of 
barge lines by the government, to lower freight rates, 
than there is for the government to build a railroad for 
the same purpose. Such operation, he said, is unfair 
to the ordinary taxpayer who does not use the barge 
lines, to the railroads, and to the shipper who uses the 
railroads. Mr. Palmer looked upon the barge lines as 
beyond the experimental stage. He referred to them 
as part of an established governmental policy and took 
the Hoover administration to task for entering into 
business in competition with private enterprise. R. W. 
Dietrich, president of Dietrich & Wiltz, Inc., New 
Orleans, La., and representing the Traffic Club of that 
city, also declared that the government barge lines 
have grown from an experiment to a permanent insti- 
tution. The barge lines, he asserted, find it necessary 
in order to secure traffic, to offer inducements greater 
than the 20 per cent differential under rail rates. An 
example of this is in the practice of allowing 60 days’ 
free storage for sugar in government warehouses at 
Memphis. The American Warehousemen’s Association 
has protested against such practices and is now pre- 
paring to enter legal proceedings to obtain relief from 
what was termed unfair competition. 


Motor Transport 


The first speaker on “Motor Transportation” was 
George Hannauer, president of the Boston & Maine, 
one of the roads which has pioneered in highway op- 
eration as an adjunct to its rail lines. The railroads of 
the country are the logical agencies to operate motor 
trucks in commercial service, and such coordinated op- 
eration will facilitate a desirable regulation of all high- 
way carriers in the public interest, Mr. Hannauer said 
in speaking at the banquet. Enlarging upon that state- 
ment he continued : 

The railway can use the highway or the rail, whichever best 
fits the job,—service and cost considered. It can coordinate 
the two so that passenger, mail and express will receive through 
rail-highway transportation, with undivided responsibility. The 
railroad brings regularity and permanence to the’ service, pro- 
vides responsibility for safe carriage and responsibility, where 
there is now much irresponsibility. Finally, railroad operation 
of highway motors for hire will facilitate a desirable public 
regulation. 

While conditions on various railroads differ, I am neverthe- 
less convinced that the railroads should be experimenting ex- 
tensively with passenger and freight motors on the highway as 
a part of their service in order that rail and highway trans- 
portation may each find its proper sphere. It would seem also 
that public bodies should cooperate freely with such operations, 
for if these experiments are not made, we are likely to fail 
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for a lofig time to put motor operations on economically sound 
bases, ‘ 

The paramount use of the highway being by the passenger 
automobile, we must determine if it is economically sound to 
build highways stronger and wider at great expense in order 
that commercial vehicles may not delay and endanger the pas- 
senger automobile, or whether it is better to reduce the size 
and accelerate the speed of the commercial vehicle so that it 
will approximate the dimensions, the weights and the speed of 
the larger private automobiles. I believe the latter will be 
found the correct solution, at least for transportation between 
communities. 

Many of the operators on the highway function at a loss. 
This is now pretty generally conceded and is a factor which is 
getting increasing consideration. Individuals and companies 
are going into and out of the business every day. It is still 
far from stabilized, except in the hands of a relatively few 
operators. 

The highway motor has added enormously to our freight 
trafic, First, shipments of automobiles and trucks, by rail 
represents a substantial addition to the freight revenues of the 
railroads. Next, the automotive industry has given employ- 
ment to large numbers of men who as consumers become 
patrons of the railroad. Many new structures—garages, sales- 
rooms, service stations and warehouses—have been erected to 
accommodate the motor and the railroads have the opportunity 
of hauling this material. The consumption of fuel by the motor 
has made gasoline one of the important commodities in rail 
transportation. 

The automotive industry has stimulated employment that has 
been a very important factor in the great prosperity of the 
country, and in this prosperity we all share. It has employed 
many persons displaced by mechanism in other industries. To 
antagonize the development of the highway motor would be 
short sighted and unwise. 

Practical traffic men, railroad officials, and students of trans- 
portation alike, are agreed, however, that the railroad is, and 
will remain, the principal transportation medium of the country 
for inland movement. Our task is to cooperate effectively the 
functions of rail and highway transportation, and especially to 
do our part in steering the development of highway motor 
vehicles along sound lines. 


At the last session of the meeting A. J. Brosseau, 
president of Mack Trucks, Inc., and Robert E. Lee, 
manager of the St. Louis Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, also spoke on motor transportation. Mr. Brosseau 
expressed the belief that there is little likelihood of the 
enactment of federal laws for the regulation of motor 
coach and truck operation until Congress is impressed 
with the importance of adopting laws which will pro- 
mote and foster the development of highway transpor- 
tation upon its own merits. Federal regulation that 
has been proposed has been directed not primarily at 
the vehicle as a mode of transportation, but as an agency 
of competition. Mr. Brosseau declared that an increase 
of 82 per cent in taxes and fees in the past five years 
brings up the question of whether motor coach taxes 
are not already so high as to be exorbitant, and he re- 
ferred to the fact that the average common carrier 
motor cgach is assessed over $500 per year in various 
taxes. Aiotor coach taxes represent less than two and 


one-half per cent of expenditures for highways he saidf 


Other speakers on the program included Amelia Ear- 
hart, assistant to the general traffic manager of Trans- 
continental Air Transport, Inc., and C. S. Jones, presi- 
dent of Curtiss Flying Service. Mr. Jones described the 
present status of commercial flying and pointed out 
some of the recent developments in that field. 

In presenting the report of the Committee on E:duca- 
t:on and Research of the Association, W. E. Butter- 
baugh, professor of transportation of the University of 
Minnesota, referred to the industrial traffic manage- 
ment survey which forms a part of the organization’s 
campaign to eliminate industrial waste and which will 
be published this year by the government. 

The board of directors selected Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
the place for the April meeting of the association, the 
exact dates of which will be announced later. 
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I.C.C.toConsider Reproduction 
Cost in Valuation Revision 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

BRIEF statement by the Interstate Commerce 

Commission of its intention to give considera- 

tion to costs of reproduction in its valuation 
of the railroad properties, in the light of costs prevail- 
ing at the time when it brings the valuations up to date, 
is included in the report of Division I of the commis- 
sion in the case of the New York Connecting Railroad, 
Valuation Docket No. 1,017, which was made public 
October 15. The report is dated as having been 
adopted June 7, following the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the O’Fallon case, which held that the com- 
mission had failed to give effective consideration to 
reproduction costs. The statement repeats those made 
in earlier decisions as to the intention to consider re- 
production costs and states that this will be done in 
revising to later dates the valuations now being deter- 
mined, stating that in the revision “consideration will 
be given to the costs prevailing at the time.’’. The re- 
port says: 

“In carrying out our investigations under section 
19a it early became apparent that all of the railroads 
in the United States could not be inventoried in any one 
year and dates of inventory were established ranging 
for the most part from 1914 to 1919. In each instance 
lands were appraised as of the date of inventory. In 
estimating cost of reproduction, however, it was found 
impracticable to apply prices as of each of the differ- 
ent dates of valuation and to meet this difficulty the 
prices applied in all instances were the fair average of 
those in effect during the period of 5, and in some cases 
10, years immediately prior to June 30, 1914. This 
method has the further advantage of permitting consid- 
eration of the reproduction costs of all carriers as of 
a common period so that as the prices of material and 
labor vary adjustments may be made from time to time 
to keep all appraisals on a comparable basis. //inston- 
Salem Southbound Ry. Co., 75 I. C. C. 187, 192. Any 
other plan would immensely complicate and in fact 
might defeat the intent to ascertain values as of cur- 
rent dates in the wholesale manner required by the act. 

“The values now being determined will be revised 
to later dates when use is made of them for any pur- 
poses under the act, and in the revision consideration 
will be given to the costs prevailing at the time. We 
know of no proceeding in which the instant valuation 
is important as bearing upon any issue as to which 
under the act this valuation is admissible as prima facie 
evidence. If, however, the values as of. these earlier 
dates are material in any proceeding under the act, the 
parties may bring the matter to our attention in order 
that we may give consideration to the prices applicable 
as of the respective dates. But with the present basic 
valuation constituting, virtually, an administrative step 
in the determination of quantities and other matters of 
a much greater scope, it is sufficient to indicate our 
intention to deal with this particular subject at such 
later dates as we may be called upon to fix values of 
these properties, when we can give the then costs of 
reproduction the consideration which may be required 
by the law of the land.” 


Tue “Broapway Limitep”, New York-Chicago train of the 
Pennsylvania, has been made the subject of a motion picture, 
with sound effects. The picture was first shown at the Erlanger 
Theatre, Philadelphia, on October 12. 


































































































































Collodion Dressing on Scalp Wound Less Cumbersome than Old Style 


HE viewpoints of maintenance of way and trans- 
portation officers regarding the achievement of 

safe performance and the Union Pacific’s surgi- 

cal treatment of injured employees to reduce the cas- 
ualty rate were given serious consideration at the Steam 
Railroad Section sessions of the eighteenth annual 
safety congress of the National Safety Congress held 
at Chicago on October 1 to 4. The sessions were also 
devoted to various other subjects an account of which 
has appeared in a previous issue of the Railway Age. 
R. B. Ball, assistant chief engineer of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, presented the first of the papers on 
maintenance of way accidents. The operation of motor 
and hand cars was stressed by the maintenance of way 
speakers as one of the most disturbing problems of 


safety in that department. Mr. Ball said in part: 

The safety movement and the prevention of accidents among 
the maintenance of way forces is here to stay. The time will 
come when safety will be a condition of employment and the 
old employee will find it a condition upon promotion. Those 
who hope for advancement owe to themselves full and active 
support in the prevention of accidents. Those who have under 
their control and supervision the working employee in the main- 
tenance of way, owe to the men their safe guidance against 
accidents and injury. 

The carriers have made possible complete instructions. They 
have appointed safety directors, assistants and committees. They 


call meetings for full discussion of accidents, their cause and 
their prevention. Suggestions are sought and many of these are 
within the control of the supervisory forces to themselves cor- 


rect. Others are within the control of the local officers. and 
some few are far-reaching. This latter type is studied care- 
fully; it may involve a change of standard or of policy, but if 
found sound, money is authorized for adoption. Thus working 

*A_ general account of the meeting including abstracts of addresses 
made by Messrs. R. H. Aishton and T. C. Powell and abstracts oi com- 
mittee reports and papers presented by mechanical department officers 
appeared in the Railway Age of October 12. 


Safety Men Discuss Use of Motor 
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and Hand Cars’ 


Operating subjects and restora- 
tive surgery as practiced 
on Union Pacific also 
considered 


vonditions have been improved until there is little 
reason for accidents through such causes. These 
meetings are a further benefit in that all of the 
employees are better educated as to standards and 
as to policy than if left to dig out their own edu- 
cation through the checking of plans or the read- 
ing of correspondence. 

The maintenance of way forces have had acci- 
dents; they will continue to have them. But these 
meetings, this education, have limited the accidents 
to gross carelessness, which is a serious problem 
requiring more and stricter supervision; accidents 
chargeable to new men on whom the railway has 
not had time to exercise its influence, and accidents 
from the unusual cause on which supervisory forces 
and men have not had experience or education. 
However, the field is so large, the opportunities of 
accident so great, that a practical education in un- 
usual accidents is impossible and instruction must 
be depended upon. The higher the mentality of 
the men, the more a railway company might expect 
in thought as a protection against accidents. Men 
may be trained to normally work in a safe manner, 
but in the protection against the unusual accident 
some thinking must be done, and for this thinking the railway 
company must depend primarily upon its supervision and to a 
lesser extent upon the men performing a task 

The usual accident originates in the performance of some 
task without any thought. A similar task may have been done 
previously without accident, but when this task is broadened 
to involve a risk which will sooner or later result in an acci- 
dent and injury either to the employee performing the task 
or to his fellow worker, then the railway company has the right 
to exact from its supervisory forces enough thought, enough 
supervision, to keep the men in the performance of this task 
directed against accident. 

The power to analyze between safe and unsafe varies with 
different men. The safe course is quite often a matter ol 
judgment and to keep this judgment on a sane course is our 
reason for the continual instruction of the men and to super- 
vision. If we can keep supervision alive and abreast of the 
instructions and teachings of safety, then even with the vari- 
able judgment of men, accidents will decrease. The problem 
is to keep some judgment working all the time. The safety 
work has cost the railways considerable money. But we hear 
no criticism in this regard. It has cut down the accidents, re- 
lieved to a large extent useless injury, and in this the carrier 
must get its return. 

Many of the railroads now handle considerable construction 
by contract. The contractors are preaching safety not only be- 
cause of the saving in insurance, but because an accident inter- 
feres with progress. This preaching from an outside source 
is reaching the maintenance men with telling effect. 


Big Four Concentrates on 
One Subject at a Time 


Another paper dealing with safety in the maintenance 
of way department was presented by E. H. McGovern, 
division engineer of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis at Mattoon, Ill. In it he recounted the ex- 
perience of the St. Louis division in reducing accidents : 

Prior to January 1, 1928, the St. Louis division of the Big 
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Four was numbered among those which had an unenviable 
safety record. The safety movement had been an issue for 
several years; regular division safety meetings were held, 
safety instructions issued, and lectures delivered on Safety First, 
but with all this there was a passiveness, and, because of it, 
nothing tangible resulted. I attributed the principal reason 
for our poor showing to this passiveness. I sought the counsel 
of our safety agent. The following day I called a supervisors’ 
meeting and placed the matter before them in all its aspects. 
I told these gentlemen of the seriousness of the situation; that 
corrective measures must be instituted and their enforcement in- 
sisted upon. I called for suggestions from them, asked their 
cooperation, and told them of my faith in their ability and 
desire to help, and that I knew they would see the thing through. 
I pointed out to them the allurement of accomplishment and 
the personal satisfaction of pride in a task well done. Their 
response was gratifying. 

So inspired, each supervisor called his foremen and other sub- 
ordinates together and stressed the necessity for an improve- 
ment in their safety performance, clearly and positively setting 
forth that in the future, responsibility for accidents was to be 
placed where it belonged; that they would be expected to lead 
their men along the path of safety, and that by so doing, they 
would improve the morale of their men, add to their value to 
the company, and confer a real benefit upon the men themselves. 
That meeting left a lasting impression, for today, every man 
in our department realizes the sincerity of our purpose. 

The first problem was that of education.. Organization was 
the first lesson taught. The method of co-ordinating the vari- 
ous branches of activity was clearly defined; systematic plan- 
ning and execution of the work were explained, impressing upon 
the men the fact that success is the product of knowledge and 
preparation, that unless they were thoroughly familiar with what 
was to be done and how to do it, their efforts, however earnest, 
would come to naught. 

Then came the campaign on defective tools. This was fol- 

lowed by instruction in the proper method of handling material. 
Then instruction was given in the inspection and safe operation 
of motor, hand, and push cars. Bi-weekly meetings for all of 
the gangs were arranged and monthly maintenance of way staff 
meetings were inaugurated, at which all safety matters are 
discussed. During instruction, it is indelibly impressed upon all 
that the highway traveler has the right ot 
way. 
A daily reminder for each gang, in the form 
of a bulletin board, was placed on all motor 
and hand cars, bridge, building and signa! 
camp cars, indicating the number of days 
since the gang had an accident. This is 
changed on the morning of each day and 
the date recorded. The foreman is held re- 
sponsible for the board being kept up to ‘Jate 
at all times. Each man is assigned one week 
to keep the board marked. The purpose of 
it is to call attention before each day’s work 
begins to the fact that safety comes first, and 
it has accomplished some good, but unless it 
is marked daily, it loses its effectiveness. 

Charts were prepared and distributed to ail 
gangs, showing statistics of those injured, the 
contributing cause, the time of day the acci- 
dent occurred, the age of the injured man 
and the length of time he had been in serv- 
ice. This disclosed that in the year 1927, 24 
per cent of the injuries occurred handling ma- 
terial; 17 per cent, pulling and driving spikes ; 
13 per cent from foreign substances in eyes; 
7 per cent, handling motor, hand and push 
cars; 6 per cent, handling tools; 5 per cent, 
cutting rails and bolts, and the remaining 
percentage due to miscellaneous causes, such 
as creosote burns and injuries from falls and 
sprains. Sixty-three per cent of all accidents 
occurred between the hours of 7 a.m. and 
noon, 37 per cent between noon and 4 p.m.; 
4 per cent of the men injured were under 
2) years of age, 20 per cent were between 
20 and 30 years; 24 per cent were between 
30 and 40 years; 31 per cent were between 
40 and 50 years; 20 per cent were between 
50 and 60 years; and 1 per cent were between 
00 and 70 years; 59 per cent were in service 
css than 1 year at the time of their injury; 
<2 per cent, from 1 to 5 years; 11 per cent, 
) to 10 years; 2 per cent, 10 to 15 years; and 
? per cent, 15 to 20 years. 

When we were having a large number of 
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reportable injuries, reports were accepted that contained 
excuses rather than facts, so specific instructions were issued, 
and they are being carried out to the letter, that when an 
accident occurs, regardless of its severity, the toreman, or 
whoever is in charge must call the division engineer’s office 
on the phone immediately and give full details to the chief 
clerk before a written report is made. He, in turn, gets in 
touch with the supervisor, who makes a personal investigation 
as quickly as possible and reports. The division engineer. or 
his assistani, in company with the safety agent and supervisor, 
follows up with an investigation if the circumstances warrant, 
and then places the responsibility. 

Very little time is lost from the moment the accident occurs, 
until the case has been disposed of. When it becomes necessary 
for an injured man to see a doctor, in most cases the foreman 
accompanies him and reports the doctor’s finding to the office 
by phone. The foreman likewise visits the men after working 
hours, and the supervisors, on their trips over the division, visit 
the injured men and consult with the doctor. This has had a 
splendid effect, for it creates mass enthusiasm, which is con- 
tagious, and spreads throughout an organization and develops 
team work—a thing most essential in the complexities attend- 
ant upon carrying forward a great practical project. 

After the educational efforts had reached all supervisory 
forces, and sufficient time had elapsed for the carrying out of 
all safety rules and regulations, we entered upon a program of 
enforcement. It required little effort to impress upon the minds 
of all the men, our determination along this line, as it is hu- 
man nature for a subordinate to carry out the will of his super- 
ior. Some there are, of course, who require discipline to 
awaken them to a consciousness of their duty, but these cases 
have been very few. 

The following table shows, for the St. Louis division, main- 
tenance of way forces, the number of reportable injuries and the 
ratio per 1,000,000 man hours, from 1925 to 1928 inclusive: 


Year Injured Ratio 
1925 79 32.26 
1926 87 39.89 
1927 49 23.66 
1928 6 2.89 


Of the six accidents that occurred in 1928, four were avoid- 
able, being the direct result of safety rule violations. 
Reviewing our efforts for ‘the past 20 months, I have con- 
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cluded that the following requisites are necessary for the pre- 
vention of accidents: 

First, official interest; second, education; third, enforcement 
of safety rules 


L.& N. Makes Track Workers Safe 


The subject of “Safety to Track Employees” was in- 
troduced by E. G. Evans, superintendent of safety of 
the Louisville & Nashville, in the absence of J. R. Watt, 
general roadmaster of that railroad. Mr. Watt con- 
fined his remarks to the Louisville & Nashville’s experi- 
ence with the promotion of safety among track em- 
ployees, citing the fact that prior to 1927, 25 per cent of 
the road’s total injuries occurred in the track depart- 
ment, which was responsible for less than 20 per cent 
of the total man hours. ‘At the end of 1927, the depart- 
ment had effected a 12.7 per cent reduction in injuries. 
During 1928, the efforts were continued and at the close 
of that year a further reduction of 62 per cent had been 
made, as compared with 1927. At the same time the 
percentage of total injuries on the entire road charge- 
able to the maintenance of way department was reduced 


from 27 per cent in 1926 to 22 per cent in 1928. 

The keynote of the efforts, Mr. Watt stated, has been the 
development of an interest in the safety situation in the minds 
of the foremen. One of the first steps in the inculcation of the 
safety idea was the issuance of a statement by the president of 
the railroad, a copy of which is given each month to each em- 
ployee on the system. A book of safety rules was prepared and 
distributed and a two-reel motion picture indicating the proper 
methods of performing track work was shown to the track fore- 
men. 

After the broader principles of work were outlined, atten- 
tion was turned to such details as the improper use cf tools 
and the habits of the men in standing too close to passing 
trains and throwing tools and materials in a way that might 
cause injury. The example of applied discipline was found to 
be of greater educational value and to have more force than a 
long series of appeals, arguments or instructions. 

Two factors have given the track department considerable 
difficulty—malingerers and the operation of motor cars. The 
problem offered by malingerers is being combated by insisting 
that each injured man report his injury promptly to the fore- 
man. At the same time the doctor is usually allowed to be the 
judge of the fitness of an employee to return to duty. ‘The 
increasing use of motor cars with its increase in the efficiency 
of gangs, has led to abuses and movements through tunnels 
and at night have been a source of accident. One rule which 
has been adopted is: Approach street or road crossings, sta- 
tion platforms or persons or animals near the track under full 
control. Be prepared to stop if necessary. Cars are not al- 
lowed to operate at a speed in excess of 20 m.p.h. 

A detailed analysis of the injuries in the track department 
of the Louisville & Nashville shows that more than 50 per 
cent were chargeable to the handling of rails and ties. To re- 
duce this amount, rails were loaded on flat cars instead of in 
gondolas. A lack of supervision was also found to be re- 
sponsible for a large portion of these injuries. The principle 
was established that it is much cheaper to repair or replace 
a tool than to pay the damage claims that result from this 
cause. Close supervision must be looked upon to reduce the 
number of fatalities from men being struck by engines or 
cars—the cause of practically all maintenance of way fatali- 
ties on this road. 


U. P. Success Partly Due 
to Restorative Surgery 


Dr. John R. Nilsson, chief surgeon of the Union Pa- 
cific, explained that some of the methods used on that 
railroad in treating accidental injuries and in restora- 
tive surgery have been largely responsible for the low 
casualty record maintained on the system. He said in 
part: . 

The surgical and medical staff on our road are paid a salary, 
graduated according to the amount of work that may reason- 
ably be expected of them, and do not receive fees or make 
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charges for individual cases. We endeavor to retain the best 
doctor: available in each locality and see that our employes 
receive the highest professional and ethical treatment. Under 
this arrangement there is no temptation for a surgeon to pro- 
long treatment of any case or to encourage malingering. Th: 
surgeon, being himself in a way an employee on the company 
payroll, takes a natural interest in preventing any unnecessary 
loss of time or loss of income to the employee and his famil) 
through injury or illness, if by proper treatment and handling 
he can safely be allowed to continue at his work. On the other 
hand, we jealously resent any effort to coerce the surgeon into 
returning a man to duty whose condition is such that rest or 
relaxation is necessary to proper recovery. No man is per- 
mitted to resume duty after any injury whatever, until he is 
given a written release by the surgeon, addressed to his forx 
man, certifying that he can return to his regular work. 


Treatment of Head Wounds 


If an employee has received an injury to the head, and suffers 
from shock, either slight (feeling giddiness or seeing stars), 
or mild (when stunned for a few moments), or severe (un- 
conscious) he is not allowed to return to duty until he has 
rested 24 to 48 hours, and we have determined that there has 
been no change in the brain substance—such as small hemor- 
rhages causing weakness or paralysis in certain groups of 
muscles. 

If the head injuries result in only ordinary lacerations with- 
out shock or fracture, the wounds can be cleansed, sutured, 
and sealed; an immunizing dose of anti-tetanic serum admin- 
istered, and the patient is usually allowed to return to duty 
within the first 24 hours. If a large, bulky dressing has been 
used, covering his head so that he cannot wear cap or hat, 2 
man naturally cannot be expected to return to duty within 
three days, but we try to avoid such clumsy and alarming 
looking bandages and apply as neat a dressing as possible. 

Fractures of the skull often look much less serious than 
scalp wounds, but whether slight or severe, such cases are not 
allowed to return to duty until fully recovered; as many of 
these fractures, however slight, may be followed by severe, per- 
sistent headaches, dizzy spells, changed personality, loss of 
vision or epilepsy. Our rule is six weeks rest in bed, even in 
case of slight fractures. 

Our employees are encouraged to go to the nearest com- 
pany surgeon, as quickly as possible, for the removal of any 
foreign particle from the eye. This prevents much of the 
trouble often experienced through infection introduced by un- 
skillful attempts at removal. Generally after the particle has 
been removed, there is no difficulty whatever unless it is neces- 
sary to bandage the eye, which is seldom. Of course, where 
laceration or puncture has resulted from flying metallic frag- 
ments, such injury is likely to result in reportable disability, 
but such cases are very rare on our toad because goggles are 
almost universally worn when in a vicinity where such an in- 
jury could be received. 

When foreign. bodies are embedded in other soft tissues, 
where local anaesthesia can be used, such fragments are re- 
moved, the wounds closed, and often times the employee can 
be returned to duty within the three day limit. Of course, }f 
the fragment enters the lung or the abdomen, disability de- 
pends entirely on the local conditions in each case. 

Every back injury, such as a sprain, twist or wrench (Trau- 
matic Lumbago), is X-rayed to determine whether there has 
been any injury to the spine. Such cases are usually strapped 
up and confined to rest in bed. Many backaches are caused by 
weak feet, arthritis, deformity of the spine, abnormalities in 
the abdominal cavity, such as loose kidney, and a differential 
diagnosis must be made in each case. It is often difficult to 
determine whether the condition is the result of actual imjury 
or sprain, or is of a rheumatic nature. Back injuries are the 
most easily feigned by the malingerer, or imposter, and the 
doctor must use his best judgment in the individual case, re- 
membering it is easily possible to misjudge the cause of a back- 
ache. 

The importance of spinal fracture depends on damage to the 
spinal cord or nerves. If in the cervical region or neck, 2 
fracture with dislocation is usually fatal in a few days. Frac- 
ture of the body of a vertebra or impacted fractures usually are 
caused by falls as from the top of box cars. Such fractures 
may be easily overlooked until pain and deformity occur unless 
the spine is X-rayed at the time of injury. Fracture of the 
transverse processes is usually caused by falls on the back, 
such as the case of an engineer who fell backward from a! 
engine gangway, causing the fracture of three transverse pro- 
cesses in the lumbar region. Of course, all these spinal frac- 
tures are serious injuries, and necessarily reportable. 
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Fracture of the clavicle is treated by applying a leather 
sHoulder brace which allows freedom of the arm and the hand, 
and occasionally a case of this kind may properly be returned 
to duty, depending upon the occupation. For instance, an in- 
jury of this kind to a clerk or a foreman who is not required 
to do actual manual labor might not incapacitate him from per- 
forming his ordinary duties. Of course, no man could be re- 
turned to duty with such an injury if his work involved climb- 
ing, lifting or similar activity. 


Rest Periods Required After Injuries 


Fractured ribs are frequently not incapacitating injuries. In 
a simple fracture of this kind where there is no displacement, 
the patient is strapped and bandaged and returned to duty, de- 
pending upon the nature of the occupation. A man whose work 
requires much lifting, climbing about or manipulation of heavy 
tools, would not be allowed to return to work until the ribs 
were healed—a period of perhaps three weeks or more. On 
the other hand, a painter, doing ground work only, a crossing 
flagman, or man similarly employed, might properly be re- 
turned to work. 

Simple fractures of the phalanges of the fingers and toes, 
without displacement, 
can often be splinted 
and the patient re- 
turned to duty pro- 
vided the splint and 
dressing do not inter- 
fere with his occu- 
pation. P 

A patient with a 
fracture of the fore- 
arm cannot return to 
duty until healed. 
The same applies to 
fracture of the up- 
per arm. A fracture 
of the toe can be 
splinted and patient 
returned to duty, in 
some cases, depend- 
ing upon the nature 
of the fracture, the 
kind of splint neces- 
sary and the occupa- 
tion of the injured 
person. 

Patients suffering 
from dislocation of 
the fingers are al- 
lowed to return to 
duty unless compli- 
cated by torn liga- 
ments and provided 
the dressing of the 
finger does not inter- 
fere with their work. 

A dislocation of the 
shoulder, in many in- 
stances, is ‘not dis- 
abling over a period 
of three days. The 
extent of incapacita- 
tion usually depends upon the length of time the shoulder was 
dislocated before being returned to position. Dislocations ot 
the knee or ankle are not allowed to return to duty until the 
injury is healed. ) 
Under present rulings, where the history shows the hernia 
developed at the time of active exertion at work, it must be 
considered an injury, unless it is found to be a recurrence of 
a previously developed hernia. Usually a hernia can be re- 
stored and trussed and returned to duty within three days, un- 
til desirable or convenient to operate for permanent correction. 
We instruct our surgeons that no injured employee is to be 
returned to duty with his hand, arm or leg in a cast, splints, or 
encased in any dressing that would interfere with his occupa- 
tion, nor on crutches. We do not permit releases to be given 
until the injured man can resume his former position or a pv- 
sition of the same payroll classification or description and rate 
of pay, and is fully able to perform the duties of such position 
We permit no releases to be issued to employees who expect to 
g0 on a vacation or take a layoff, or attend to personal busi- 
ness, as the release must not be issued until the employee is 
actually able to resume his former duties. 
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Operating Departments 
Stress Proper Supervision 


The afternoon session of the second day was devoted 
to the consideration of accident prevention in the operat- 
ing department—in train and yard service. Practically 
every speaker emphasized the importance of proper 
supervision, coupled with the judicious use of discipline 
as the best means of accident reduction. F. S. Risley, 
general superintendent of the New York Central at 
Buffalo, N. Y., stated that the better the safety record, 
the more necessity there is for intensive safety work, 
if progress in that direction is to be continued. An ab- 
stract of his remarks follows: 

Personal injuries due to improper conditions have been re- 
duced to a minimum, with the expenditure of about $40,000,000 
annually for additional safety apparatus and safe structures, so 
that it is the casualties which result from improper practices to 
which particular attention must be called. An analysis of the 
number of accidents 
on Class I railroads 
in the United States 
in 1928, shows that 
the vast majority 
were due to _ negli- 
gence of employees. 
The element of_per- 
sonal responsibility 
must be developed in 
each employee if a re- 
duction of casualties 


in train and_ yard 
service is to be con- 
tinued. 


The rules or special 
instructions that are 
issued from time to 
time cover almost all 
conditions of train 
and yard work, and 
in practically every 
case of accident or 
personal injury, in- 
vestigation will de- 
velop that some rule 
or special instruction 
has been violated and 
that if it had not 
been the accident 
would not have. oc- 
curred. The first and 
most important duty 
is to know that the 
employees are famil- 
iar with the rules and 
that they comply with 
them. If a man dis- 
obeys the safety rules 
repeatedly, he must be 
removed from service, 
as a menace to his fellow workers’ safety. 

The superintendent should have at least as much detailed in- 
formation in regard to the casualties on his division as he 
maintains in connection with his operating efficiency and he 
must be enthusiastic about safety work. Records indicate that 
the division with the heaviest traffic will have a better safety 
record than a side line where the risks are not so great, be- 
cause the heavy traffic division organization will be alive to 
the danger its duties involve. 


Grade Crossing Accidents 
Canadian Problem 


W. E. Stokes, superintendent of the Belleville divi- 
sion of the Canadian National, said that the principle of 
safety on that railroad is well defined in the “Book of 
Safety Rules” by the phrase which states that “The 
Canadian National Railways does not expect any em- 
ployee to take unnecessary chances in the performance 
of duty.” Recently the department of safety on the Ca- 
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nadian National has been transferred to the jurisdictiun 
of the vice-president in charge of operation and con- 
struction. On each of the four regions there is now, 
or soon will be, a safety engineer who will have charge 
of the safety program in each respective territory, each 
engineer reporting direct to his general manager and to 
the safety headquarters at Montreal. 

The safety committees investigate the nature and causes of 
injuries and conduct features aimed to keep the safety truth in 
the public mind, Mr. Stokes continued. The injured employee 
is always invited, after his return to work, to report to the 
safety committee to explain how the accident occurred and in 
practically all cases the men injured blame, not the company but 
themselves. Ninety-five per cent of all avoidable accidents are 
due to personal habits or individual negligence and not to the 
physical conditions of the plant or shop. An employee disobey- 
ing certain safety rules is given demerit marks under the Brown 
system of discipline and when he obtains 60 of these, he is 
automatically relieved of further employment. Perhaps safety 
committees may seem old-fashioned but in Canada they are 
found to be very effective, and until something better 1s intro- 
duced, the Canadian policy is to continue along the present lines 

From a superintendent’s standpoint, Canadian problems are 
not within the railways, but with the public at large. With men 
under the superintendent’s jurisdiction, discipline can be used as 
a preventive measure, but the people can only be persuaded by 
appeals. The annual increase of motor cars in towns and cities 
on the Belleville division has added an appalling increase in 
highway crossing accidents. Motorists insist on striking the 
sides of trains and smashing gates. When motorists run into 
gates or disregard watchmen’s signals they are reported to the 
Motor League which consults the driver about the matter. The 
Provincial police officers are in a position to render service in 
grade crossing accident prevention and recently a motorist who 
crossed in front of an approaching train was apprehended by 
a Provincial officer and hailed into court where the magistrate 
upheld a charge of reckless driving and punishment was ad- 
ministered. 


Supervisor Should Be 
Exacting in Prevention 


Supervisors are absolutely responsible for determining 
whether a railroad, a division or a shop has a poor 
safety record with low efficiency or a good safety record 
with high efficiency, declared W. S. Carr, assistant sup- 
erintendent on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at Boston, Mass. He pictured the supervisor who is 
genuinely interested in his job as one who feels that he 
is actually responsible for every accident occurring un- 
der his jurisdiction and stated that the safety feature is 
today the most outstanding subject of railroading. 

He cited two instances of safe operation on the New 
Haven at Boston. At the Dover Street engine terminal 
with 357 employees, where 180 locomotives are turned 
per day, 942 days have passed without a reportable 
injury. At the Dover Street car yard, with 900 pas- 
senger cars handled per day by 346 employees, 69 of 
whom are women, the last reportable injury occurred 
1,027 days ago. 


Safety Car Effective on Illinois Central 


A safety car and its operation over the road has had 
more to do with the promotion of safety on one division 
of the Illinois Central than any other one thing, in the 
opinion of Frank Walker, trainmaster on that railroad 
at Clinton Ill. The children look forward to its stop in 
their community and the parents come to believe in 
safety through their children’s interest. 

When a man applies for work as a trainman at Clin- 
ton, he is given a book of rules, but the only rule with 
which the trainmaster personally acquaints him is 
“Safety is of first importance in the discharge of duty.” 
Returning from the student trips with a letter from a 
conductor testifying to his eligibility to take a rule ex- 
amination, the trainmaster asks him what is of first im- 
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portance in the discharge of duty. If his answer is not 
“Safety,” he is kept as a student until the importance 
of safety becomes uppermost in his mind. The day is 
past, declared Mr. Walker, when the best trainman is 
considered to be the man who can display a hand with 
some member missing or a body scar as evidence that he 
took a chance and “got by.” 


Police Whistles Avert Katy Yard Accidents 


The methods employed in the Muskogee (Okla.) yard 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas to eliminate all fatalities 
for the past 21 months were reviewed by H. Cartwright, 
engine foreman at that point. A resume of his address 


follows: 

At least one man was killed in Muskogee yard every year, 
from the time it was built until 1928. During 1928, 637,981 
cars were handled, including 53,309 cars interchanged with con- 
necting lines, and industrial switching that produced over 12,- 
000 cars of outbound business. During that year, but one re- 
portable accident occurred, a sprained ankle, which resulted in 
a switchman losing four days’ time. This record was made 
possible only by every man in the yard being sold on the idea 
of safety, and by the active cooperation of division staff officers. 

Safety in any line of work begins with the employment of 
the man. The past record of the applicant is carefully scrut- 
inized. Experience has shown that it is a mistake to “take 
care” of men, who have been cut off, due to reduction of force 
in other departments, by putting them to work as switchmen 
without due regard to their qualifications for this work. Of 
the last 12 men injured in Muskogee yard, 3 were yardmen by 
vocation, 7 were former firemen, and 2 were road brakemen 
transferred to yard service, indicating particularly that exper- 
ience in engine service will not qualify an engineman as a 
switchman any more than experience as a switchman will 
qualify a man for engine service. 

The maintenance of way department plays an important part 
in safe yard operation by eliminating conditions that may cause 
some man to be injured or lose his life. Weeds near tracks 
should be kept down at all times, and the usual debris that 
accumulates in the yard should be promptly removed. Tracks 
should be maintained to a safe standard and switches adjusted 
and oiled as soon as work becomes necessary. Two injuries in 
recent years were caused by failure to maintain switches in safe 
operating condition. 

It is an impossibility for a yardmaster personally to observe 
all of the switching that is performed in the yard, and in his 
absence the engine foreman is the man who must see that 
rules and safe practices are followed. This man should be on 
the alert for unsafe practices at all times, and either handle 
them for correction at the time or report them to the yard- 
master for his handling. 

District safety meetings are largely attended, but it was found 
that the duties of a number of men prevented them from be- 
ing present at the monthly meetings. To overcome this, a ser- 
ies of short, 30-minute meetings are now held periodically, so 
timed as to permit all switchmen, enginemen and carmen in 
yard service, to attend. The maintenance of way department 
is represented at these meetings by the section foremen. 

In switching, it is of primary importance that hand signals 
be plain and, once given, that they be acted upon in exactly 
the same manner as given. Too much stress cannot be placed 
on this matter. Switching by tracks with cars standing too 
close for safe clearance is a very easy habit to fall into, if not 
closely watched. To overcome this, clearance markers were 
placed on each track. Before leaving a track, an engine fore- 
man must see that cars are put in the clear a sufficient distance 
to leave the track safe for the next man. Blind shoves of 
tracks are a fruitful source of damage to equipment and per- 
sonal injuries, particularly where engines are working on both 
ends of the yard, and it was necessary to assess discipline to 
break up this practice. 

All persons are prohibited from going between moving cars 
for any purpose. When it is necessary to go between cars, the 
move is stopped until a proceed signal is given by the man in- 
volved, after he comes from between the cars. If a pin cannot 
be pulled on the working side, the man must cross over and pull 
the pin from a safe position on the opposite side. A number 
of accidents have occurred in the past, due to men standing 
near the end of cars and being thrown off by sudden stops. 
The safe place to stand is in the middle of the car, and this 
point has been particularly stressed with gratifying results. A 
close observance of defect cards has prevented damage to 
equipment and personal injuries. . 

Until about a year ago, numerous automobile accidents 0c- 
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curred in handling a heavy transfer business over two import- 
ant grade crossings, which were not protected by crossing 
watchmen during certain hours. Movements were made at 
slow speed, and in practically all cases crews complied with the 
rules, but accidents continued to occur. A foreman on a 
transfer engine solved the problem. Tiring of numerous in- 
vestigations and reports, he purchased a regulation police 
whistle and used it to protect his moves over these crossings. 
Noting the results, similar whistles were furnished to every 
switchman in the yard, and since that time there has not been 
a single automobile accident in Muskogee yard. 


Car-Riders on the Reading 
Eschew Carelessness 


B. H. Bowman, assistant trainmaster on the Reading 
at Rutherford yard, Harrisburg, Pa., described the 
steps that have been taken in this classification yard, 
which has a hump in each direction, to reduce injuries. 
The operating force consists of 326 men, using 134 
engine hours per day to operate the humps, do neces- 
sary switching and make up outbound trains. Each 
hump rider rides from 20 to 28 cuts per each eight-hr. 
period, coupling each cut to the cars previously classi- 


fied. Mr. Bowman said in part: 

Recently I discovered among some old documents a Book of 
Rules published by the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Com- 
pany in 1875. Years ago, the interpretation generally placed 
on Safety being of the first importance in the Discharge of 
Duty was construed to mean safety to equipment and property, 
while little thought was given to the question of safety to em- 
ployees. The prevailing opinion was that the law of self 
preservation was the only safety rule necessary to prevent men 
from sustaining injury. 

Classifying cars over humps, with a constant classification 
yard grade, is an occupation that is fraught with many hazards 
from the standpoint of possible personal injury. Some of the 
principal hazards that are exceedingly difficult to detect and 
eliminate are defective brake parts, due to being worn, and 
which the car inspectors cannot always see. Accidents from 
kicking or grabbing brakes have been materially reduced by 
insisting that car-riders use pawls and straight brake sticks on 
the humps instead of stick with a curve at the end where it 
fits into the brake wheel. 

In Rutherford yard there were 16 lost-time accidents during 
the period from January 1 to July 31, 1929. The average time 
lost was 8.2 days, with 5 cases resulting from the operation of 
hand brakes on the hump; 4 cases insecure footing; 2 cases 
insecure, or missing, hold with hands; 2 cases, foreign body in 
eye; 1 case, end gate of car falling; 1 case, glass breaking 
when cleaning engine cab window; 1 case, pushing caboose. 
During 1920, 1,148,239 cars were handled, 563 cars were dam- 
aged and 57 men were injured; during 1923, 1,175,759 cars were 
handled, 303 were damaged and 42 men were injured, while in 
1928, 1,143,248 cars were handled, of which 123 were damaged 
and 29 men were injured. During periods of low labor turn- 
over, men are giving the best service and the number of cars 
damaged and personal injuries are very closely related. 

Hump riding is a skilled occupation requiring alertness, good 
judgment and considerable agility. The alert, hustling em- 
ployee, who has a reputation for good judgment and safety, will 
seldom be involved in accidents. The chance taker, the thought- 
less and indifferent ones are the hardest to reach and are the 
ones that usually cause trouble. Young men who have been 
reared on farms and know what a good healthy backache feels 
like make excellent material. We do not employ men over 30 
years of age in train service, or over 25 years of age in en- 
gine service. We endeavor to employ men who have clear rec- 
ords, so far as serious personal injuries are concerned, a very 
important factor. Our employees are drawn mainly from lo- 
cal communities and many from surrounding rural districts. 

New men are not permitted to ride cars on the hump until 
they have spent at least three days under instructions of our 
best and most careful car riders. New riders are then per- 
mitted only to ride cuts which require more than one car 


rider, for a period of probation. After several days riding 
in this manner, they are permitted to handle single rider 
cuts. New men are only worked during daylight hours until 


suc rf time as they become thoroughly acquainted with the 
yz are 

An important element in preventing personal injury accidents 
is the maintenance of a clean yard, and one free from ob- 
structions along tracks, such as spilled coal, old ties, rail or 
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other material or car equipment. By co-operation between 
maintenance of way forces and the operating department in 
cleaning up constantly, instead of periodically, with the result 
that no material is allowed to accumulate along tracks where 
men may get on or off cars, this is accomplished. All close 
clearances have been eliminated in the receiving, classification 
and departure yards. 

In order to keep the question of safety constantly before 
our employees, we have a local organization known as a safety 
and freight claim prevention committee which meets once each 
month. The monthly meetings are arranged so that the larg- 
est number of men from one of the three tricks can attend 
conveniently. The supervisory forces are permanent members 
and they attend each meeting, while the train and engine 
service men attend at least one meeting each three months. 
Our men are requested to report at once an unsafe condition 
or practice to their immediate superior. These meetings are 
enabling us to put the question of safety before the men 
and keep it active, while the men are responding to this 
method of educating by taking a very active and constructive 
interest in this work, which is best attested by their suggestions 
and recommendations. 

The supervisor of safety can not win a lone fight in the 
reduction of lost-time accidents. He can only secure the in- 
terest and enthusiastic support of the supervisory forces in 
all branches of railroad service. In all cases of lost-time 
accidents in our territory the particular case is impressed 
upon the supervisory force with the idea that they might have 
been able to prevent them if they had approached the em- 
ployee at the first sign of delinquency. Our yardmasters and 
conductors are giving the question of safety more careful 
thought, and are taking more active steps to prevent accidents 
than ever before. 


Discipline Often Aggravates Situation 


G. H. Jacobus, superintendent of the Northern Pa- 
cific, at Duluth, Minn., spoke on Transportation Serv- 
ice Accidents. An abstract of his address follows: 

Some railroads discipline employees for violation of safety 
rules by actually suspending them from service for limited 
periods. In my opinion such discipline only serves to aggra- 
vate the situation and does not afford any degree of relief. 
If railroads ever expect to make any material improvement 
in this situation, employees must believe in the integrity 
of the supervising officer and co-operate fully with him. 
An employee who goes on the job in a bad frame of mind, 
suspicious of the officers and lugging a grouch, is a distinct 
safety hazard. Officers and employees stand in dire need of 
knowing each other better. Every supervisor and officer should 
avail themselves of every opportunity afforded to mingle with 
the employees, both at social functions and when on the job. 
I sincerely believe this contact is one of vital importance, and 
will go a long way towards eliminating that suspicious fecl- 
ing. There is a fruitful field in the railroad industry for the 
officer who can deliver the real message. 

We all, officers and employees, should come to work with 
a cheerful mind, free from worry, and with the thought that 
we are going to co-operate in the full observance of rules 
and instructions to the end that our company will be well 
served and that our folks at home will be happy and con- 
tented. 

When an emplovee is first appointed to a supervising position, 
he should be very careful about issuing instructions until 
he has a full knowledge of his duties, and should carefully 
cultivate the acquaintance of the rank and file of employees, 
and not issue instructions until absolutely sure of his ground. 
Officers should enjoy such a relation with their emplovees 
that they will feel free to come to them and openly and fully 
discuss questions that pertain to their work. A great majority 
of employees today are persons of education. and they ap- 
preciate being treated as such or as the officers equal. Onc 
of the most respected and successful railroad presidents I 
know can attribute his success, in large measure, to the fact 
that he mingles with the employees and has the happy faculty 
of being able to converse with them in their own vernacular 
and make them feel at ease. 

I sometimes think that the system of discipline where em- 
ployees get demerits and credits and no actual suspensions, 
is the proper system, Regardless of the responsibility of the 
employee, when given actual discipline he becomes somewhat 
disgruntled and is liable to work in an arbitrary manner when 
returned to service. Furthermore, with the present system 
used on railroads, an employee is disciplined for rule viola- 
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tion but is never given any credit for meritorious service 
and his personal record goes from bad to worse. If we had 
a system of merits and demerits where a certain period of 
good service would entitle the employee to credits and where 
a certain number of demerits would cause employees to lose 
their position, all would be interested in keeping their records 
clear. 

When it becomes necessary to assess discipline, the em- 
ployee, if possible, should be called in and the case discussed, 
the employee being made to realize and agree that the disci- 
pline to be assessed is just and proper. When discipline is 
assessed against an employee by a jury of his peers, he feels 
he has it coming to him, takes his medicine and is satisfied 
that he got a square deal. All such action helps in maintaining 
a cordial relation between officers and employees. 


A. E. R. A. Receives Report 
on Heavy Electric Traction 


r HE annual report of the Committee on Heavy 
Electric Traction was presented to the American 
Electric Railway Association on Tuesday, Oc- 

tober 1, by H. F. Brown, assistant electrical engineer, 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, chairman of the 

committee. The subjects which have been under con- 

sideration by the committee during the past year are: 

(1) Protection of contact rail where protected thiid 

rail is used; (2) track and third rail bonds for heavy 

traction; (3) branch line electrification, locomotives and 
self-propelled cars; (4) operation of articulated trains; 

(S$) train make-up and terminal switching with mul- 

tiple-unit cars; (6) collection of data on electrified 

mileage and electric locomotive tonnage for steam 
roads; (7) third rail and overhead clearance. 

To cover the first subject, a revision of A. E. R. A. 
manual, section W101-15, was submitted. with the rec- 
ommendation that the revised section be advanced to the 
grade of standard. In connection with the subject of 
bonds, an attempt is being made to have manufacturers 
agree to standard dimensions of fundamental character- 
istics of pin-type bonds and to make comparative tests 
of various makes of pin terminal, compressed terminal, 
arc-weld, gas-weld and brazed bond. The tests are now 
in progress. 

The committee has also collected information con- 
cerning the effect of rail joint clearance on bond de- 
sign and recommends that these data be presented to 
the rail committee of the American Railway Association 
and that the A, E. R. A. join with the Electrical Sec- 
tion of the A. R. A. in a request to the rail committee 
to take into consideration the bonding of the rail joint 
in designing the splice bars. The heavy traction com- 
mittee has also kept in touch with foreign practice and 
experimental work in this country covering the use 
of composition on rail joints to replace bonds. The re- 
port states that the information obtained thus far does 
not indicate the practicability of substituting composi- 
tions for copper bonds. 


Locomotives and Self Propelled Cars 


The committtee has done original and interesting 
work in connection with the subject of self-propelled 
cars and locomotives. The first part of this section 
consists of a tabulation of rail motor cars and trailers 
used by railroads in the United States and Canada and 
lists the electric locomotives in service, showing the 
weight and horsepower of each. Cost data, including 
first cost and cost of operation and maintenance, has 
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been compiled for 17 railroads. covering 27 locomotives. 
These figures are presented in detail for the different 
roads and no attempt is made to summarize the results, 
owing to the wide variation of operating conditions and 
returns. It is apparent from the inspection of the table 
that there is a lack of consistency in the returns in 
several instances, but in this connection the Committee 
emphasizes the difficulties confronting operating com- 
panies in segregating the details of operation of a par- 
ticular type of equipment. 

As general information only, the committee points out 
several characteristics as deduced from the cost data. 
For example: The cost of the complete electric loco- 
motive is approximately $200 per engine horsepower. 
The cost of fuel expressed in terms of cents per kilo- 
watt hour is low and compares favorably with the cost 
of purchased electric power for similar service. The 
figures available indicate that the cost of maintenance 
per year may approximate six per cent of the purchase 
price of the locomotive. The committee states that the 
cost of depreciation is a matter of bookkeeping and 
ranges from three to five per cent of the purchase price. 

Operating costs reported show wide differences which 
are largely due to the variation in class of service and 
the fact that some locomotives work more hours per 
day than others. The committee recommends that simi- 
lar operating figures be compiled for the year ending 
December 31, 1930, as by that time the field of appli- 
cation and the cost of operation of oil-electric locomo- 
tives will have become more clearly defined. 


Compilation of Data 


Work done by the committee in connection with ar- 
ticulated trains consists of compiling data on articulated 
train units in service. During 1928, four rapid transit 
companies in the United States placed 119 units in 
service, each unit being made up of from 2 to 10 cars. 

The study of train make-up and terminal switching 
with multiple-unit cars consists of assemblying in tabu- 
lar form the manner in which these cars are operated 
in heavy suburban service. 

Data covering all electric locomotives in the world 
is revised by this committee every two years. In this 
report the data have been included on standard size re- 
port sheets and are probably more accurate than any 
compiled previously, as practically all domestic roads 
have corrected and approved the Association records. 
The statistics on the foreign roads have been made as 
accurate and complete as possible, partly by means of 
data secured from foreign representatives and partly 
through contact with the foreign technical press. 

With regard to third rail and overhead clearances, the 
report states: Inasmuch as the recommended practice 
with reference to clearance between the overhead con- 
ductor and the moving load established by the A. R. 
E. A. is somewhat in excess of that now successfully 
maintained by a number of. electrified railroads, it is 
recommended that the Committee on Electricity of the 
A. R. E. A. be asked to consider a revision of the word- 
ing of the rule which will make the limit nine inches 
instead of ten inches and recognize the practicability of 
successful operation under special conditions with less 
clearance. 

FRENCH RAILWAYS have been authorized to construct a total 
of 1,552 kilometers, or approximately 964 miles, of new lines 
during 1930. This mileage is to be divided as follows: Nord, 
67 kms.; Est, 295 kms.; Paris-Orleans, 390 kms.; Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranean 210 kms.; Midi, 384 kms.; State railways, 4 
kilometers and Alsace-Lorraine, 172 kms. 
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Some Factors in the Freight-Car 
Draft t-Gear Problem’ 


Assumed advantages of increased gear travel discussed— 
Better maintenance the key to better conditions 


By Louis E. Endsley 
Consulting Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


gears but as cars and trains became larger and 

heavier the need of some absorbing unit between 
the cars was found necessary. First, a singie coil spring 
was used and for cars that were in use 40 years ago 
this spring did the work fairly well; but as the raul- 
roads came to the use of steel underframes and modern 
cars, the need of more capacity brought out the fric- 
tion draft gear, for no longer could the capacity be ob- 
tained by a reasonable amount of springs. One real need 
of a friction draft gear is in the switching of the cars 
together. Another is the control of the slack in the train 
that is necessary to start the train. This slack, either 
controlled or uncontrolled, is necessary in order to start 
a train—for on all our low-grade railroads most locomo- 
tives can haul over the road all that they can start. No 
slack is necessary in order to stop any train or run it. 
This may be somewhat of a startling statement but any- 
one who has given it the thought which it deserves will 
bear me out in that statement. 

The only necessity for slack is in starting; in fact, 

it would be ideal, in my opinion, if some magic means 
could be devised to make a hundred-car train one long 
car after the train was in motion and thus maintain it 
until it was stopped. However, if the locomotive had to 
start such a train with no slack it would require a much 
larger locomotive for the modern train or a reduction of 
the train size for the present locomotive, so that slack 
for starting the train is necessary, but it should be draft- 
gear travel’and not free or uncontrolled slack. There is 
some free slack, such as coupled-knuckle slack, that is 
always in the present coupler, but the slack around the 
key and yoke, shortening of the coupler shank, shorten- 
ing of the draft gear, etc., should be kept to a_ mini- 
mum. It is from these that the excessive slack now 
exists in freight cars. 
_ This extra slack that is not draft-gear travel is caus- 
ing much damage to freight cars and lading, and is also 
requiring extra work to be done by the draft gear. The 
brake shoes and the draft gear do the same thing, that 
is, stop the car, and the work required to stop a car 
irom five miles an hour is the same no matter what the 
means used, so far as work done is concerned. Of 
course, the brake shoe stops the train when the air is 
applied, but it takes the brake shoes some 20 to 30 ft. 
to stop a freight car from a speed of five miles an hour, 
and we expect two draft gears to do it in 2% in. travel 
ot each gear. The car is switched into another car, or 
a string of cars, and it is stopped by the work of the 
draft gears or else damage results in some part of the 
car or its lading. 


r NHE first railway cars did not have any draft 


. Abstract of a paper presented before the Railway Club of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 26, 1929. 7" 
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The draft gear also has to do some work that the 
brake shoes are not required to do. The brake shoes do 
not have anything to do with the starting of the train; 
however, the draft gear comes into use every time a 
train is started and it is also in use in equalizing the 
speed of the cars in the train as the train runs over 
small elevations and depressions in the track. At these 
times the coupler may be under tension, or it may be 
under compression, but at all times the draft gear, if 
working, is under compression and it is expected to 
equalize and cause uniform speed between two cars next 
to each other in the train, without damage or excessive 
pull or buff upon the couplers. 

It is obvious to anyone who gives it thought that any 
excess of free slack that may occur between the ends 
of two cars will materially increase the damage or work 
necessary for the draft gear to do when a train either 
goes into a depression or over a hump in the road, for, 
in a hundred-car train, where this excess free slack 1s 
only one inch per coupler, and counting the coupler 
slack at % in. per coupler, the run-in and run-out 
would amount to over 55 ft. in the length of the train. 
If this could be reduced to a minimum, is it not obvi- 
ous that the work required of the draft gear would be 
materially reduced? 


What is the Ideal Dfaft-Gear Capacity? 


The draft gear companies have designed a friction 
draft gear that will take care of the drop of a 9,000-Ib. 
hammer of from 18 in. to 28 in. free fall of the ham- 
mer, with a draft gear travel of 2% in., and this 1s 
about all they have been able to do with this travel. This 
means that the modern friction draft gear has a capacity 
of between 15,000 to 24,000 ft.-Ib. In the modern freight 
car, where the A. R. A. Type D coupler is being used, it 
is safe to assume that any draft gear that closes at 400,- 
000 Ib. or less will not damage any part of the coupler 
or car because the shank of the coupler will stand 400,- 
000 Ib., or a little more, without any set of the coupler 
shank, which is really the weakest point from a com- 
pression standpoint. Providing a draft gear could be 
designed to close at 400,000 Ib., there would be no dan- 
ger of injuring any part of the car until after the draft 
gear had closed; but in order to have the draft gear 
close at 400,000 Ib. the initial pressure necessary to start 
the draft gear to close, in my opinion, would have to be 
approximately 300,000 Ib., because I do not believe that 
you can, with angles, springs and friction surfaces, de- 
sign a draft gear that will pick up more than 100,000-Ib. 
in a 2% in. travel and be sure of releasing at all times. 

If a draft gear is designed, as I stated above, with an 
initial pressure of 300,000 Ib., it would be of no value in 
the starting of a train as it would be a solid block of 
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metal; under this condition, however, it would give a 
capacity of almost 104 in. of a fall of the 9,000-Ib. ham- 
mer before it would close at 400,000 Ib. If we figure on 
a freight-car draft gear that should have a capacity 
which will be available in the starting of the train, in 
my opinion the initial starting point should not be over 
40,000 or 50,000 Ib. If the initial starting pressure is 
40,000 Ib., and the slope is a straight line, the final pres- 
sure will be only approximately 150,000 lb., with an 
average pressure of 95,000 lb. If a greater final pres- 
sure is obtained the draft gear may stick and nct re- 
lease because there is a limit to the slope of the pres- 
sure and travel line in the design of a friction draft 
gear in the present pocket and travel. 

If a gear is made, according to this assumption, it 
will just close with a fall of the hammer of 28 in. free 
fall and 2% in. draft-gear travel. This is near the limit 
at which the modern friction draft gear can act. It has 
been said that 100,000 Ib. initial pressure can be used 
and a final pressure of 200,000 Ib.; this would have al- 
most the same slope line between pressure and travel. 
This gear would have a capacity of 46 in. fall of the 
9,000-lb. hammer. With a great many locomotives this 
100,000 Ib. starting pressure would be equivalent to a 
solid block. If the draft gear has a capacity of approx- 
imately 30 in. fall of the 9,000-lb. hammer which is the 
gear named above with 40,000 Ib. initial pressure, it 
will take care of a switching speed of approximately 
five miles an hour for a loaded 50-ton car and a little 
less than four miles an hour for a 70-ton car. This may 
be a reasonable switching speed and is maintained in 
some yards. If a draft gear of this capacity is maintain- 
ed properly it should handle practically all conditions of 
train operation that may arise in a train of 50-ton cars 
without damage to the underframe of the car provided 
the slack, or free movement, is kept at a minimum. 
There is, however, some doubt in my mind with regard 
to the 70-ton and larger car. 


What Increased Gear Travel Would Accomplish 


There is a way that the capacity of the draft gear 
can be increased materially and that is to increase the 
travel of the gear. As ane illustration, let us assume 
that the draft-gear travel is increased to 4% in., which 
is just 50 per cent more than the present draft gear, 
and the slope of the line of travel and pressure is main- 
tained as in the assumed draft gear that had a starting 
pressure of 40,000 Ib. and a closing pressure of 150,000 
lb. with a 2% in. travel. In this assumed gear the initial 
pressure is taken as 40,000 lb. and the final pressure 
would be 200,000 lb. Now this gear will have almost 
twice the capacity of the 2% in. gear, or a total fall of 
the 9,000-lb. hammer at the closing point of 55% in. 

There are some changes involved if the travel of the 
draft gear is increased; one is the air hose connnection 
which might have to be about one inch farther out and 
up; another is the shank of the coupler, which should 
be lengtheried about three or four inches; also, a long- 
er pocket is needed for the draft gear in order that 
larger springs could be used. These changes are not 
difficult and do not involve much expense or trouble. 
The saving in damage to our large cars and lading 
would more than pay for the cost. This extra travel is 
not as complicated as it seems; in fact, today there are 
many cars that have a travel of the coupler equal to or 
greater than the above mentioned travel; however, this 
is due to a considerable amount of slack which is not 
draft-gear travel. Therefore, if the draft gear travel 
were increased and the maintenance of the draft gear 
were carefully followed, there is no doubt in my mind 
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rut that the present hose end arrangement could be 
maintained ; however, the increase in the length of the 
coupler shank is made necessary by the limited space 
between the yoke and the striking casting. 


Draft Gear Maintenance Has Been Neglected 


The draft gear, in many cases, has not had the atten- 
tion it should have had. No repairs have been made, in 
some cases, until the coupler has pulled out or the sills 
have been bent or some major operation has been neces- 
sary. Yet the railroads have for years watched very 
carefully the air brake and brakeshoe arrangement and 
felt that they saved many dollars by these systematic 
repairs. I am of the opinion that even a greater saving 
could be effected if the draft. gear was watched as 
carefully and kept in repair with the minimum amount 
of slack. ; 

As long as the present 2% in. travel is maintained | 
believe the modern friction draft gear for freight cars 
should have not over 50,000 Ib. initial starting pressure; 
also that the total fall of the 9,000-lb. hammer of 24 in. 
should not produce over 400,000 Ib. pressure. This is 
equivalent-to-18,000 ft.-lb. of work. Added to this will 
be the underframe capacity of about 4,000 ft.-lb. Also, 
I believe that the draft gear should stand about 600,000 
lb. pressure without very much shortening. I selected 
the 600,000 Ib. pressure because if that amount is pro- 
duced in a static machine, or a few times in an impact 
machine, the coupler shank will shorten about one inch. 
I do not believe it is necessary to produce the strength 
of the coupler shank, because it is a waste of metal and 
would occupy valuable space that could be better oc- 
cupied by springs or wearing surfaces. I mentioned 
above the capacity of the underframe; I mean by this 
that if a freight car with 30 sq. in. of metal in the cen- 
ter sills was pressed at both ends by force of 400000 
lb. the work necessary would be equivalent to a fall of 
the 9,000-lb. hammer of five inches. In other words, 
the give of the underframe up to a pressure of 400,06 
lb. adds five inches to the capacity of all draft gears. 


Draft Gear Design 


It is my opinion that we have two roads open to us: 
The draft gear should be designed to have a capacity 
that will be above that required for any switching speed 
that may be used; or, in case that is not possible, we 
should have something like a fuse block in ‘an electric 
circuit that will blow out if it is overloaded. 

In order to make this clear, let us assume that we 
have a box car that is loaded and the whole car and 
load weighs 150,000 Ib. A blow of two cars switching 
together of 300,000 Ib. will do very little damage to 
either the car or the load, for the pressure between the 
cars per pound of weight will only be two pounds. Ii 
an impact that is equal to 1,200,000 "b. should occur be- 
tween these same two cars, each pound of car and load 
would have an eight-pound force upon it and damage 
to the car and lading would result if it is a box car with 
fragile merchandise in it. 

If we could limit this force by some means to a max- 
imum of 600,000 Ib. the force per pound of load and 
car would be four pounds. The ideal method would be 
to have some part in the draft gear arrangement that 
would give way at a pressure of approximately 600,000 
lb., after one or more blows, depending upon their sever- 
ity, and would be destroyed and then could be replaced. 
The value of this so-called fuse block would depend 
upon how many foot-pounds of work could be absorbed 
before its usefulness was gone and it had to be replaced. 
It is very easy to figure where such a fuse block could be 
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inserted so as to take a total set of %4 in, or more at a 
pressure of 600,000 Ib., and yet not be affected at a 
load of 300,000 or 400,000 Ib. 

Just as an illustration of what could be done, as- 
sume that the coupler and draft gear casing are of the 
same strength and that when the draft gear is_ solid 
the distance from the head of the coupler to the back 
follower block is 42 in. Such an arrangement can be 
shown to stand one blow between two tank cars that are 
equipped with no dome and full of oil at a speed of 8 
miles an hour with a maximum pressure of only 600,000 
lb. if the draft gear has a capacity of 24 in. fall of the 
9,000-Ilb. hammer. This same arrangement will stand 10 
blows at 5.6 miles an hour, 100 blows at 5.2 miles an 
hour and 100,000 blows or more at 5 miles an hour be- 
fore all the set of % in. is taken up in the 42 in. of 
metal between the back stop and the coupler head. The 
corresponding impact speeds will be greater in coal cars 
and box cars where the load can shift. 

I have felt for years that a good way to build tank 
cars would be to equip them with a dome on each end 
instead of one dome at the center. When this double- 
dome tank car is switched, it will allow all the load to 
shift and would be equivalent to increasing the capacity 
of any draft gear that might be in the car. It is easy to 
figure a dome on any modern tank car that will more 
than double the capacity of the draft gear; in other 
words, increase the switching speed 50 per cent with no 
increase in force between the cars. 

For years there has been a demand for simple means 
to determine the value of different draft gears in a 
testing laboratory. The rivet-shearing test has been used 
as has a chronograph that draws a line upon a revolv- 
ing drum. With this latter instrument it is necessary to 
draw tangents to the curves in order to determine the 
force during the impact. One other means that has been 
used is the measurement of the indentation of steel balls 
in steel in order to determine the maximum force and 
closing point of the gear. All of these methods are 
somewhat complicated. 

Some years ago I designed an instrument that would 
measure the pressure of any fall of a 9,000-lb. hammer 
upon a draft gear and since that time three or four of 
these instruments have been placed in service. The in- 
strument consists of a frame which is secured to the 
moving head of the hammer. In this frame is a vertical 
steel rod which is free to move within the frame. The 
rod is suspended in the frame between two opposing 
coil springs to equal stiffness. On the lower end of the 
rod is a bell crank; one end of this is connected to the 
vertical rod and the other end carries a stylus which 
draws a line upon a metallic-coated paper. I was able to 
calibrate this instrument to within a three per cent 
error. 

The method of calibrating was to cut a piece of cold- 
rolled steel one inch in diameter into blocks of one inch 
in length. Blocks were taken from the end of the orig- 
inal piece and also from the center calibrating them in 
a static testing machine for different amounts of set. By 
taking these one-inch blocks and placing them on the 
machined surface of a block resting on the draft gear 
and dropping the hammer until the round block short- 
ened approximately .05 to .06 in. at one impact, a read- 
ing of the stylus on the instrument checked almost 
identically with the reading of the static load as obtained 
in the static machine. 

This was carried out on two machines and the max- 
imum error was less than two per cent from the average 
line drawn through all tests made, which shows | that 
the results are very close. I do not say that the same 
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pressure was necessary to produce set in a static ma- 
chine as was necessary to produce the same. shortening 
in an impact blow, but the results are directly compar- 
able and a yard stick is obtained. This instrument will 
show what is required of a modern draft gear: 

first, what pressure will a one-inch fall ot a 9,000-lb. ham- 
mer produce? This will be the Starting or initial pressure of 
the draft gear. 


Second, what height of drop will just produce 400,000 Ib. 
pressure? 


Third, what damage or shortening of the draft gear will 
be produced under a pressure of 600,000 Ib.? 

There are other things which must be found out 
about the draft gears, viz., How long will they maintain 
their initial capacity, or how long will they protect the 
car a reasonable amount? This life of a draft gear may 
be obtained in a drop-hammer test but I am of the opin- 
ion that road conditions are the only ones which will 
finally determine the life of the different draft gears. 

One of the things that is quite often brought up in 
the sale and purchase of draft gears is the question of 
guaranteeing them. Some railroads have asked for a 
guarantee of 10 years. A draft gear that will last 10 
years in modern car operation without repairs will be a 
very expensive gear, for something else besides the 
long-life gear is going to do the draft-gear work. A 
solid block of metal would last for 30 years or more but 
would not protect the car. 

The draft-gear problem cn a 70-ton car will not be 
solved until the gear designer is allowed more travel, 
which means more space in which to put the draft gear. 
Also, after the car is put in service you railroad men 
must keep it in repair and maintain at all times a min- 
imum of slack. The only way that this can be done is 
by a well organized system of inspection and repairs. 


Helium Tank Tested 


at Milwaukee 


NEW type of spherical vessel for the transporta- 
tion of helium gas was tested on September 10 


at Milwaukee, Wis., by the A. O. Smith Corpo- 
ration. The tests, including the staging of a train wreck 
followed by an actual test to destruction of the vessel, 
were witnessed by the Tank Car Committee, the Bureau 
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Flat Car, Loaded with a Special Spherical Helium Gas Con- 
tainer, Running Off the End of a 25-Ft. Embankment 










































































of Aeronautics, U. S. N., Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., 
the Bureau of Explosives, the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation, and the Wisconsin State Industrial Com- 
mission, as well as a large number of railway officers, 
consulting engineers, and insurance inspectors. 

The vessel itself was a steel sphere, 72 in. in inside 
diameter, formed of two halves of %-in. plate welded 
together by the Smith welding process. It ultimately 
failed under a hydrostatic pressure of 4,500 lb. per sq. 
in., after undergoing virtually 80 hours of severe batter- 
ing. For three days it had previously been continuously 
hammered by pneumatic hammers while under a hydro- 
static pressure of 1,250 ib. 

In the finished design, six of these tanks of slightly 
larger diameter and designed for the transportation of 
helium gas at a pressure of 2,000 Ib. per sq. in., are to be 
mounted on specially designed gondolas. 

To simulate the conditions that would arise should 
such a car be wrecked an actual wreck was arranged. 
The sphere then under 1,250 Ib. air pressure was lashed to 
a flat car’, and cylindrical steel sections weighing 14,500 Ib. 
were lashed before and behind it. The car traveling at a 


high rate of speed, was run off the end of a 25-ft. 
embankment and completely wrecked, but the sphere was 
undamaged. 

Following this test, the air was let out of the vessel and 
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The Container Burst at a Pressure of 4,500 Lb. Per Sq. In. 


Ready for Final Hydrostatic Test Subsequent to the Wreck 
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it was filled with water for the final tests. After under- 
going repeated stress tests, hammer tests and tests to 
the elastic limit of the steel, with results that were care- 
fully checked by the Tank Car Committee, the pressure 
was rapidly raised. The big steel sphere began to swell 
like a rubber ball after the elastic limit was passed. At the 
last measurement that could be taken, after a pressure of 
4,000 Ib. had been reached, the sphere had increased in 
circumference 17 in. 

Under a steady hydrostatic pressure of 4,500 Ib. per 
sq. in., the vessel finally failed. The manner in which 
it fractured was also unusual and seemingly testified to 
the great ability of the spherical shape to resist pressure 
for this type of service. 

The vessel broke up into nine pieces, ripping from end 
to end much as an orange would be peeled. All the 
fractured sections were fairly large with the weld across 
the widest part of each one. In no.place did the 
break follow the weld. The steel in the formed heads at 
the axis perpendicular to the weld section was greatly 
thinned down to a minimum measured thickness of 1.05 
in., as was recorded by observers. 

The final results and the conclusions from the test are 
expected to be incorporated in reports to be issued by 
the A. O. Smith Corporation and the Tank Car Com- 
mittee. 































Hill Retires as Chairman of 
Great Northern Board 


His resignation signalizes the close of a half-century 
of Hill management of the Great Northern 


father, James J. Hill, as president of the Great 
Northern, retired as chairman of the board of 

that railway at a meeting of the directors at St. Paul, 
Minn., on October 10. Mr. Hill was re-elected as a 
member of the board of directors and as a member of 
the executive committee and the directors abolished the 
position of chairman of the board. Mr. Hill also con- 
tinues as president of the board of trustees of the Great 
Northern Iron Ore Properties. 

At its meeting the board of directors adopted the 
following resolution regarding Mr. Hill’s retirement: 

“Whereas, Mr. L. W. Hill, 
after more than 17 years of 
service as chairman of the 
board of this company, has 
asked that he be not re-elect- 
ed as chairman of the board 
and that he be relieved of the 
active duties attendant upon 
that position, but has consent- 
ed to accept -re-election as a 
director and as a member of 
the executive committee; 

“Now, therefore, be it re- 
solved, that it is the feeling 
of the members of this board 
that Mr. Hill’s wishes should 
be respected and complied 
with and that he is fully justi- 
fied in laying down his active 
duties as chairman of the 
board and that he be not re- 
elected as chairman. 

“Resolved, that we express 
our appreciation of his con- 
senting to accept re-election 
as a director of the company 
and as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and_ that 
we hope to have the benefit 
of his judgment and experi- 
ence for many years to come.” 

The retirement of Mr. Hill 
marks the end of a contin- 
uous period of 46 years dur- 
ing which James J. Hill and his son were in executive 
direction of the Great Northern and its predecessor 
companies, either as president or chairman of the board. 
If we include the service of James J. Hill as general 
manager of the St. Paul & Pacific and vice-president 
and general manager of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba this period of years is increased to more than 
a half century. 
_ After 36 years of work for the Great Northern I 
teel that I deserve a rest from the responsibilities in- 
volved,” Louis W. Hill said in commenting upon his 
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retirement. “My father advised me to retire from ac- 
tive participation in railway affairs when I reached 
the age of 40 years. That time came and passed 16 
years ago but now the way is open to me to do what I 
have desired.” 

In discussing the future of railways in the general 
development of modern transportation, Mr. Hill ex- 
pressed the belief that motor vehicles and airplanes will 
eventually bring greater profits to the railways than 
they will take away. Continuing this thought, he said : 

“American railways have passed their era of great 
construction activities. The main lines are pretty well es- 
tablished now and the univer- 
sal use of motor vehicles has 
made it unnecessary to build 
so many of the expensive 
and ofttimes unprofitable 
feeder lines which formerly 
were necessary to develop 
new territory. 

‘“Automobile trucks now 
bring their loads to the railway 
lines for a distance of 25 to 
50 miles on either side with- 
out difficulty. While passen- 
ger business has been lost to 
the motor car, I feel that 
freight increases, direct and 
indirect, will make up that 
loss. 

“When the time comes that 
the farmers of America again 
can make a regular and as- 
sured profit on their opera- 
tions, the railroads and the 
entire country will make a 
great advance in prosperity. 
Agriculture is still the great 
foundation of this Northwest 
territory but it deserves a 
larger share of financial re- 
ward than it has been re- 
ceiving.” 

Mr. Hill expects to devote 
a greater amount of time 
to his personal interests. | 
These will include the task of gathering together a col- 


‘lection of the letters, addresses and writings of his 


father with a view to the preparation of a new biog- 
raphy which will contain some of the personal and hu- 
man interest experiences of his father’s career which 
have not hitherto been published. 

Mr. Hill was born at St. Paul on May 19, 1872, and 
after graduation from Yale University in 1893 he im- 
mediately entered the service of the Great Northern 
as a billing clerk. After serving in a number of other 
minor positions he was promoted to assistant to the’ 
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president in 1898. From 1899 to 1903 he served for 
varying periods as vice-president and president of a 
number of Great Northern subsidiaries, including the 
Minneapolis Union, the Minneapolis Western, the 
Spokane Falls & Northern, the Willmar & Sioux Falls, 
the Eastern Railway of Minnesota and the Sioux City 
& Western. From 1901 to 1903 he was also assistant 
to the president of the Great Northern. 

In 1903 he was elected first vice-president of the 
Great Northern and four years later, in April, 1907, 
upon the retirement of his father as president and his 
election as chairman of the board, he took over active 
management of the road as its president. On July 1, 
1912, when James J. Hill relinquished the chairmanship 
of the board of directors, Louis W. Hill was elected 
te succeed him, a position he held continuously until 
his retirement on October 10. In addition he had 
served as president of the Great Northern from March, 
1914, until the latter part of 1919. 


S.A. L. Refinancing Plan 


HE stockholders of the Seaboard Air Line on 
October 12 approved the company’s refinancing 
plan (Railway Age, June 1, and June 8, pages 
1309 to 1356). This plan will, therefore, become oper- 
ative provided the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is secured. The plan, as originally an- 
nounced, was contingent upon the deposit by their 
holders of virtually all of the company’s outstanding 
5 per cent adjustment mortgage (income) bonds. To 
date in excess of $22,300,000, out of a total of $25,- 
000,000, of these bonds have been deposited with the 
trustees. 
The plan provides for a change in the authorized 
common stock of the company from 727,200 shares 
(those of which now outstanding have a par value of 
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$100) to 3,227,200 shares of common stock without par 
value. The stock of the company, under the plan, 
would consist of : 

22,800 shares of 6 per cent preferred 

250,000 shares of 4 per cent preferred 

3,227,200 shares of no-par common. 

Existing common stock of $100 par value would be ex- 
changed share for share for the proposed no-par com- 
mon. 

The adjustment bondholders, according to the plan, 
will receive, in exchange for each $1000 income’ bond, 
the following: 

$500 of first and consolidated mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
(1945). 

15 shares of no-par common stock. 

10 warrants of authority to subscribe for that number of 
no-par common shares at $30 up to June 1, 1931, and until June 
1, 1934, at $40 a share. 

Accumulated interest on the adjustment bonds up to 
August 1, 1929, totaled $5,000,000 and, in the event that 
all these bonds are deposited, the company will achieve 
a debt reduction of $17,500,000 ($25,000,000 of adjust- 
ment bonds plus $5,000,000 interest, less $12,500,000 
of consolidated mortgage bonds exchanged therefor). 

In addition, if the plan is consummated, certain credi- 
tors of the company, including the United States 
Treasury, have agreed to extend maturity dates sc as 
to reduce materially maturities falling within the next 
five years. These maturities now total $38,643,111, ex- 
cluding bank loans of more than $2,000,000 and equip- 
ment obligations. Extensions to be made possible, if 
the plan is approved, will reduce this total to $21,268,- 
583. Furthermore, the improved credit position of the 
company, it is believed, would make possible other ex- 
tensions or advantageous refinancing, still further re- 
ducing early maturities which would have to be met 
with ready funds. 

In addition, to strengthen its position yet more, the 
company proposes to raise $20,000,000 through the 
sale of its no-par common stock. This stock would be 
offered to present stockholders, common and preferred, 
at $12 per share, on the ratio of two of the new shares 
for each existing share held. An offering at the same 
price is made to adjustment bondholders who offer 
their holdings in exchange, on the basis of two of the 
new shares for each of the 15 shares which they will 
receive in partial compensation for each $1000 bond 
exchanged. The stock issue will be underwritten by 
Dillon, Read & Co., and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 

Co-incident with the announcement of the approval 
of the plan by the stockholders, R. L. Nutt, chairman of 
the board of the company, announced his resignation 
and W. H. Coverdale, of the engineering firm of Cover- 
dale & Colpitts, was elected to succeed him. Mr. Nutt, 
who will remain with the company as a director, has 
been in the service of the Seaboard for 37 years. Born 
in North Carolina in 1873, he entered the service of 
the S. A. L. as a clerk, rising through the positions of 
assistant secretary, assistant treasurer, secretary and 
treasurer to vice-president, from which position he was 
elected to ihe chairmanship of the board of directors 
in 1927. 

Mr. Coverdale was born in the Province of Ontario 
in 1871 and, after nine years of service in the engineer- 
ing department of the Pennsylvania, began practice as 
a consulting engineer in New York. His firm serves 
as consulting engineers for a number of railways and 
industrial concerns and has been intimately associated 
with the Seaboard Air Line. Mr. Coverdale is presi- 
dent of the Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., chairman 
of the board of the Pierce Petroleum Corporation and 
a director in many companies. 
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Acquisition of some $10,000,000 of S. A. L. securities, 
including a substantial portion of the holdings of the 
late president, S. Davies Warfield, by a group of in- 
vestors has been announced. This group has elected the 
following new directors of the company: Messrs. 
Coverdale & Colpitts of the engineering firm of that 
name; P. S. Arkwright, president, Georgia Power Com- 
pany ; H. C. Couch, president, Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., Louisiana P. & L. Co., and Mississippi P. & L. 
Co.; E. H. Yates, vice-president, Southeastern P. & L. 
Co. and Alabama Power Company ; Oscar Wells, presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Birmingham, (Ala.) ; L. 
H. Windholz, president, Pender Grocery Company, 
Norfolk, Va.; Robert Lassiter, manufacturer, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. S. Franklin, of the law firm of Cotton 
& Franklin, New York; and Norman H. Davis, finan- 
cier, New York. 

Readjustment of the financial structure of the Sea- 
board was necessitated by the imminence of substantial 
debt maturities, coupled with the great decline in earn- 
ings resulting from sub-normal business conditions in 
certain sections of the South which brought 1928 oper- 
ating revenues down to a total of $9,779,647 less than 
that of 1926. 

As a result of rigid economies and increased operating 
efficiency, however, the company was enabled during 
1928 to report a surplus over fixed charges, but this 
surplus was insufficient for the payment of interest on 
its adjustment (income) bonds, interest upon which is 
cumulative. 


Development of Plan 


The refinancing plan was developed by the company 
in co-operation with the adjustment bondholders’ com 
mittee for the purpose of bringing about a reduction 
in fixed charges; securing a postponement of the ma- 
turity date of some obligations establishing a capi- 
tal structure of the company on a basis to place it in 
a better position to meet future financial requirements ; 
and to provide additional capital, both for purposes of 
additions and betterments and refinancing, from the 
sale of common stock, rather than fixed-interest obli- 
gations. The net railway operating income of the com- 
pany for the first eight months of 1929 totaled $973,000 
more than that of the same period last year. 


x * * 


Dresden-Munich Express on the German Railways 
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Fifty Years Ago 


The Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy [now part of the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton], extending between Springfield, Ohio, 
and Jackson, 108 miles, was sold on October 1 under fore- 
closure of mortgage. It was purchased for the account of the 
Columbus Rolling Mill Company for $443,000 to protect that 
company’s claim for iron furnished to the railroad.—Railroad 
Gazette, October 17, 1879. 

Of the 41 railways in Michigan represented by distinct corpo- 
rations only five paid any dividends during the past year. Five 
others failed to earn enough to pay operating expenses, nine 
defaulted entirely in their interest, seven paid only a part of 
their interest and 18 failed to earn their operating expenses, 
interest and rental.—Railway Age, October 16, 1879. 

At a meeting in New York on October 13 the stockholders of 
the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans [now part of the Illinois 
Central] voted to change the gage of the road from 5 ft. to 4 
ft. 8% in. It was also decided to reduce the grades to admit 
of the running of freight trains of at least 25 cars each way 
over the entire length of the road and to devote the net earn- 
ings of 1879 and 1880, over and above interest charges, to this 
purpose.—Railroad Gazette, October 17, 1879. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


J. Samuel Pyeatt, heretofore chief clerk to the manager of 
the Missouri Pacific, has been appointed assistant to the general 
manager of the Pere Marquette—Railway Age, October 21, 
1904. 

The highest recognition possible has been given to the Balti- 
more & Ohio exhibit by the jury of awards in the transporta- 
tion department of the World’s Fair at St. Louis. The rail- 
road has been awarded the special gold medal for the best, most 
complete and attractive exhibit in that department and a grand 
prize and gold medal in the group of engineering and archi- 
tecture in the department of liberal arts for the model of the 
new union station at Washington—Railway Age, October 21, 
1904. 

Government control of Canadian Pacific rates depends on the 
final determination of the meaning of the phrase “capital ac- 
tually expended in the construction of the railway.” Under the 
railway’s charter the government was to have power to fix its 
rates when the net income of the road should exceed 10 per 
cent per year of profit upon the capital actually expended in the 
construction of the line. The government contends that the 
road has reached this position, while the company maintains a 
contrary view.—Railway Age, October 21, 1904. 


Ten Years Ago 


Ralph Budd, vice-president of the Great Northern, has been 
elected president, succeeding Louis W. Hill, who retains office 
as chairman of the board of directors—Raitlway Age, October 
20, 1919. ts 

Regardless of any congressional action which may or may 
not be taken before January 1, 1920, the railroads will be 
handed back to their owners December 31 by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, according to a statement by Director-General 
Hines at a conference of the officers of the Central, Western, 
Southwestern and Northwestern regions in Chicago on October 
16.—Railway Age, October 20, 1919. 

The question of supply of railroad fuel in the event of the 
coal strike which is threatened for November 1 has been con- 
sidered by the Division of Purchases. It is understood that 
most of the roads have not a reserve supply which would pro- 
tect them for many days and that they were urged to do as 
much as possible in the way of accumulating a reserve without 
engaging in competitive bidding against each other for the 
available supply of free coal—Railway Age, October 20, 1919. 
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‘“Burdensome” Freight Rates 


Torepo, Onxro. 
To THE Epitor: 

This letter relates to Statement No. 29111, which is a report 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission from its director of 
statistics, entitled “Freight Revenue and Value of Commodities 
Transported on Class I Steam Railways in the United States, 
Calendar Year, 1928.” 

I submit herewith Tables A and B, based upon Statement 
29111, which are intended to emphasize, in a non-technical way, 
certain features contained in the statement. Table A shows the 
relation of each to the aggregate value at destination of the six 
principal classes of commodities transported, together with the 


TABLE A 
icc Current 
Class Representative Item —— Unit Freight 
rice 
$90 Studebaker Commander-6—1928. ..$1,600.00 each $67.00 
$13 Steel truss bridge, erected............ 6.50 100 Ib. 0.21 
I ieee ee eee ry ee O22 gallon 0.02 
430 Southern pine é .. CW) 70.00 MBM 11.00 
300 Bituminous coal (Detroit)........... 7.83 ton 2.27 
90 Cotton ... .CW) 18.57 100 Ib. 0.58 
ror ree ee 0.38 pound 0.01 
10 Wheat Ce a tia dala .CW) 1.08 bushel 0.13 
290 Anthracite coal (Detroit). rrr 15.50 ton 2.37 
50 Flour . (ov etennae’ 0.60 12 Ib. sack 0.03 
452 Cylinder oil : tu x eb aie o 1.00 gallon 0.02 
2 Gem 2: cooesaee 0.80 bushel 0.11 
250 Butter .. satel wate ated nee 0.54 pound 0.01 
re on. ck cenenseaneee ... CW) 34.00 ton 8.49 
670 American Std. print SR. nn ne (CW) 1.00 10 yds. 0.01 
690 Bull Durham : tgs 1.20 12 sacks 0.01 
240 Eggs .... nae cite tes 0.41 dozen 0.01 
220 Cured meat . a ane ae 0.50 pound 0.01 
470 Sugar ..... sm Genie dca Gace alah 0.64 10 Ib. 0.04 
540 Portland EE cn dnceueedeustl CW) 2.08 barrel 0.50 


cw )} Wholesale price delivered to manufacturer, contractor, or middleman. 


TABLE B 

Value at Destination 

Relative Relative 

Commodity Class Weight Freight 

° Per Cent Per Cent 
Animals , ve 12 2.93 
Manufactures ‘ : 53 4.54 
Less-than-carload 11 6.94 
Agriculture 11 10.01 
Forests . 12.96 
Mines 9 21.30 
Total i : mews 100 7.08 


relation of the freight paid to the value at destination of each 
class. The table shows that animals and products of animals 
which, for the most part, are food when they reach the con- 
sumer, represent 12 per cent of the aggregate and the freight 
paid is 2.93 per cent of the value. Again the class which com- 
prises more or less highly manufactured commodities represents 
53 per cent of the aggregate and for this class the relative 
freight paid is 4.54 per cent. 

Statement 29111, as prepared, shows freight costs and values 
of commodities per ton which, to the lay mind, have little sig- 
nificance. In Table B, I have restated 20 representative items 
of 20 sub-class groups of commodities in terms of more com- 
monly used units, together with the current market retail price 
or wholesale price, as the case may be. The 20 sub-class groups 
I have chosen are not picked at random. Each, in terms of 
total value at destination, represents values in excess of $300,- 
000,000 and all are fairly well known articles of commerce. Re- 
tail prices, where used, are drawn from a recent number of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics “Monthly Labor Review.” 

Certainly the Interstate Commerce Commission is to be com- 
mended for studies of this sort which, if taken into considera- 
tion with studies along the same line, but in more detail, made 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics, indicate the way to ra- 
tional adjustment of the freight rate structure. The vast ma- 
jority of people in this country, and the press, have been led 
to believe by anti-railroad agitators that railroad freight rates 
are burdensome and the cause of depression in some fields of 
business and commerce. Studies along the lines of Statement 
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No. 29111 and those referred to above, made by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, if presented in some popular way, should 
help an ordinary person to understand the truth about trans- 
portation costs. 


W. M. Hoover, 
Toledo Terminal Railroad. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian. 
Bureau cf Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The Control of Traffic on Roads. First Report, by Royal 
Commission on Transport. Pages 15-16 contain use of the 
word “locomotives” in an unusual way. Advocates abolition of 
grade crossings, the cost to be borne partly by railway com- 
panies, partly by highway authorities, and partly by the “Road 
Fund,” p. 38. 54 p. Pub. by H. M. Stationery Office, London, 
England. 1 shilling. 

Library Catalog, Foreign Books Department, First Chiao- 
Tung University, compiled by Wolfe S. Hwang. For railway 
material see references in subject index, pages 369-370, while 
in the periodical lists, pages 322-323 and 342 are familiar 
friends like Railway Age, and Railway Mechanical Engineer. 
This library was opened in the spring of 1918 and much careful 
work has evidently been done since then in assembling and 
making available the books and periodicals relating to many 
subjects that range from “Academic Education” and “Account- 
ing” through “Handball,” “History,” “Household Management,” 
“Railways,” “Trussed Bridges,” to “Wordsworth’s Poems” and 
“Zoology.” 380 p. Pub. by Nanyang University Library, 
Shanghai, China. $1. 

The Michigan Central Railroad, by Charles E. Fisher. An 
interesting “experiment” consisting of a narrative history from 
the inception of the project to and including 1876 and contain- 
ing summaries of the contents of annual reports from 1847-1876 
inclusive. Illustrated. 31 p. Pub. by Railway and Locomotive 
Historical History, Boston, Mass., as its Bulletin No. 19. $1. 

“The O'Fallon Case”’—-List of References 1924-1929. Revision 
and enlargement of list previously mentioned in this Booklist. 
21 p. Pub. by Library, Bureau of Railway Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Apply. 

Railroad Facts No. 7—A Yearbook of Railroad Information 
(Final 1929 Edition). Answers many of the questions asked 
about mileage, investment, earnings, service (freight and pas- 
sengers transported), competition, rates, earnings, and what 
constitutes “good railroading.” Illustrations and charts. In- 
dexed. 94 p. Pub. by Western Railways Committee on Public 
Relations, Chicago, IIll., Apply. 


Periodical Articles 

Hoover May Tackle Antiquated Trust Laws—Expected to 
Take Up Matter In His Annual Message, by Theodore G. 
Joslin. Boston Evening Transcript, October 3, 1929, pt. 3, p. 3. 

A Fourteen-Pound Viardrobe That Flew *Reutd.the World. 
And was worn ten months. Seeiningly “gone are the days” of 
ladies with twelve trunks. Illustrated. Vogue, October 12, 
1929, p. 112, 148. c 

Marquette Tries Concrete Roadbed. Recemt experiments. 
Business Week, October 12, 1929, p. 32. 

Railway Conditions in Bulgaria, by Samuel Green. Brief 
historical sketch 1866-date, map of present lines and survey of 
present performance. Commerce Reports, October 14, 1929, p. 
121-123. : 

Transportiin All Its Phases. Summary of recent address of 
Sir Josiah Stamp who brought out the necessity Of viewing 
transport as a whole instead of as separate methods. Modern 
Transport, October 5, 1929, p. 10, 12, with editorial comment 
“The Broad View of Transport,” p. 1. 
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Speaking of Railway Operations 


Doctor—“I’ll give you a local anesthetic if you think it nec- 
essary.” 

Railroad Man—“Well, Doc, if it’s going to hurt, you better 
cut out the local and run me through on a sleeper.” 


Record Spiking Hammer 


The Sunbury division of the Pennsylvania is proud of its 
ptize spiking hammer. For 28 years the hammer has been in 
constant service, the last ten of which have been spent in the 
hands of F. E. Fedder, trackwalker. 


Stepping Along 


Another rapid journey from Europe to the Pacific Coast was 
that of Richard J. Burke. He traveled from Germany to Los 
Angeles in less than six days, via the Graf Zeppelin to New 
York, Pennsylvania, Transcontinental Air Transport and Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe beyond. 


Why A “Ladies’ Car?” 


To THE EpiTor: 

Referring to the item about a pass being good in the “Ladies’ 
Car,” this is no doubt due to the following: 

In the 70’s and early 80's, many tickets were sold at reduced 
prices to immigrants and others, good for riding in the smok- 
ing car only. The cars in which no smoking was allowed were 
called the “Ladies’ Cars”—therefore the reading of this particu- 
lar pass. Presumably no such distinction about smoking can 
he made today! 


New York. 


F. J. LisMAn. 


An Interesting Comparison 


A locomotive which cost about $6,000 and which was in 
service in 1875, and three old coaches, recently were on display 
in Seattle, Wash., as examples of pioneer travel luxury on one 
of the northwestern railways. The entire train equipment rep- 
resented an investment of not more than $15,000. Each day a 
61-hour Chicago-to-coast train drawn by a $275,000 electric lo- 
comotive and consisting of eleven modern coaches representing 
an expenditure of $450,000 more, stopped beside the ancient 
train so that the interested passengers and onlookers could get 
an idea of the progress in transportation facilities during the 
last half century. 


Rows Boat 115 Miles 


Captain Elroy E. Carney, carpenter of the New Haven in 
South station, Boston, Mass., established a record for himself 
recently, when he took a few days off.and rowed a 13-ft. boat 
a distance of some 115 miles between Winthrop, Mass., and 
Woods Hole, during three days and three nights. He is 68 
years old and can’t swim a stroke. Most of the distance was 
made in rough water, and although the “captain” planned to 
row around Cape Cod, the weather forced him to go through 
the canal instead. His rations for the trip included about 50 
sandwiches, bananas, sardines, crackers, ginger ale and a jug 
of water. 


Railroader Writes Book of Poems 


“Poet laureate of Long Island” is the title which has’ been 
given to Simon Sigmund Tanhauser, a station agent at Spring- 
held Gardens on the Long Island, whose book of poems, 
“Rhymes of the Sunset Trail,” were recently published. Tan- 
hauser has worked at all kinds of jobs on more than 30 rail- 
roads in the United States, Canada and Mexico, and knows the 
life of the cattle ranches, oil fields, fruit orchards and hobo 
camps. A railroad, to most persons who have worked on it 
for 20 or 30 years, might seem a prosaic thing. Not so to Tan- 
hauser, for in his “Song of Transportation” he hymns the 
railroad as planting the seed of commerce, feeding the hungry, 


Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 
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clothing the naked and linking states and nations in friendship. 
Its rails are “webs of steel that bind the hearts and serve the 
needs of man.” Mr. Tanhauser also has found time to make a 
study of the history and legends of the Long Island Indian 
tribes. His poems about the Indians lack the robust and 
cheerful note of his other work. They have in them the 
tragedy of a vinishing people and are written with great sym- 
pathy and poetic feeling. 


These Interminable Commuters 


When Addison H. Day climbed aboard the 7:24 express train 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at Chatham, N. J., 
on August 1, he nonchalantly began his sixty-first year as a 
commuter on that railroad between Chatham and New York 
as a part of the day’s work. When he began commuting, the 
journey was made by stage to the Oranges, where a mail train 
stopped to take on passengers for New York. The cars were 
lighted by kerosene lamps and had wood-burning stoves. The 
engines also burned wood. During that period, Mr. Day, who 
is comptroller of the Fidelity Trust Company at 120 Broadway, 
New York, has traveled approximately 863,000 miles going to 
and returning from work, which stamps him as one of the 
champion commuters of all time. 


Whistling 


A most intcresting controversy has been raging in the Chi- 
cago Tribune on the subject of locomotive whistles disturbing 
suburban slumbers. That railroads are not entirely friendless 
is indicated by two of the following letters: 


Afflicted With Train Whistle 


In this morning’s paper was a complaint, made by a resident 
of Brainerd, of the unnecessary whistling of Rock Island sub- 
urban trains passing through Brainerd. But not only is Brain- 
erd cursed with this noise—it has to be endured all through 
the Beverly Hills district. Is there no way to abolish some of 
this unnecessary noise? 

RESIDENT OF BEVERLY. 


Why They Blow 


The Rock Island engineers blow their whistles at Brainerd 
because there are so many insane automobile drivers and jay- 
walkers who care nothing for their lives and the lives of others. 
And the laws require that whistles must be sounded at all 
grade crossings or where lives are in danger. 

AN ENGINEER. 


The Engineer's Trust 

Yellow police cars and red fire engines attract cyes; bells 
and sirens on these machines attract ears. Public demand re- 
quires that these vehicles travel with speed and that they give 
warnings of their approaches. 

In travel, speed and safety are called for, too. Yet some 
individuals bellow for less noise from trains. 

If a train schedule is slow, there is an editorial or a cartoon 
contrasting the speed of airplanes and automobiles with the 
snail’s pace of the iron horse. Again, if a fast train strikes 
an automobile and several persons are killed, there is an edi- 
torial or a cartoon. 

If the person who recommends that the locomotive whistle 
be relegated to reticence would make some recommendation to 
curb the automobilists he would be more in order. Deaf, dumb, 
blind, insane, infant and intoxicated drivers infest our streets. 

Who is in the engine cab? A seasoned man runs the loco- 
motive. He has persons on the train in his charge, and he has 
persons in automobiles to care for. An engineer whom I 
knew committed suicide after he struck and killed a mother, 
father and young child. 

A Ratroap NEIGHBOR. 






















THe NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. 
Louts has agreed with representatives of 
its clerks to refer to the United States 
Board of Mediation the request of thx 
clerks for an increase of ten per cent in 
their pay 


THe Raitway Crur or PitrsspurcH wil! 
hold its next meeting, which is the annual 
with some entertain- 


election of officers, 


ment, at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, on Thursday evening, October 24. 
Preceding the meeting there will be a 


dinner 


THE WeEstTeERN RaAattway Cups will hold 
jts next meeting at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, on Monday evening, October 21. J. 
G. Stuart, general storekeeper of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, will present 
a paper on Reclamation of Material. 


Correction.—The article, “Is the Pur- 
chasing Agent Only a Rubber Stamp,” ap- 
pearing on page 591 of the Railway Age 
of August 3 was inadvertently published 
without a footnote identifying it as an 
article entered in the annual essay con- 
test held by the Purchases & Stores divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association 


Tue Ratroap BASEBALL “championship 
of the world” was won by the Missouri 
Pacific’s Little Rock system championship 
team at St. Louis, Mo., on October 12, 
when that team defeated the Pennsyl- 
vania’s system banner team before 15,000 
employees of the roads who came in more 
than 20 special trains to witness the con- 
test. 


THe Wesrern UNION’ TELEGRAPH 
CompANy has made increases in the 
pay of certain employees, involving an 
aggregate addition to the payrolls of 
about $2,000,000 a year. This action 
does not affect persons receiving more 
than $3,000 a year nor operators who 
have been in the service less than two 
years, This increase follows conferences 
with representatives of the Association 
of Western Union Employees. 


Senator SMitTH, of South Carolina, has 
introduced again in the Senate a bill, 


S.1853, to provide that the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue or withhold certificates for the con- 








struction of new lines of railroad or ex- 
tensions shall not extend to the construc- 
tion of lines located wholly within one 
state, if the laws of such state require 
that a certificate be obtained from the 
state. The bill was favorably reported by 
the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce at the last session. 


Tue Unitep States Boarp or MeptA- 
riON this week decided to take jurisdiction 
in the controversy involving the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific regarding 
the question whether locomotive engineers 
shall be represented by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers or the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. The engineers have taken strike 
votes on six roads in a similar contro- 
versy. As the result of a report sub- 
mitted by O. B. Colquitt, a member of the 
board who was sent to Chicago recently 
to investigate the matter, the board de- 
cided to accede to the request of the B. 
of L. E. and mediate in the controversy, 
although the railroads and the firemen’s 
brotherhood had taken the position that 
the board had no jurisdiction because the 
controversy is between two labor organi- 
zations. The board assigned Mr. Colquitt 
to act as mediator. 


A. S. M. E. Fiftieth Anniversary 


Arrangements for the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding are 
now being made by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers at New 
York. The celebration will take place in 
April, 1930, and will be pre-eminently an 
exchange of greetings between nations 
through the medium of a series of papers 
on what engineering has done for various 
countries in a national sense and also for 
the advancement of world culture and 
civilization. 


Fire Protection Association 
Meets in Toronto 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Railway Fire Protection Association was 
held at Toronto, Ont., on October 15, 16 
and 17, with 150 representatives of rail- 
roads in attendance. Besides the reports 
ef various committees, the program in- 
cluded addresses by Grant Hall, vice- 
president of the Canadian Pacific ; Frank- 
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lin H. Wentworth, managing director of 
the National Fire Protection Association: 
W. D. Robb, vice-president of the Ca- 
nadian National; E. P. Heatom, fire 
marshall of the Province of Ontario; J. 
Grove Smith, fire commissioner for the 
Dominion of Canada; E. B. Beny, super- 
intendent of insurance of the Southern: 
and A. R. Small, vice president of th 
Underwriters Laboratories. 


Freight House Facilities 


On a certain large railroad, the rails o/ 
the track, opposite freight houses, are 
painted white to facilitate the spotting of 
cars opposite the doors of the freight 
house. A white stripe is painted on the 
outside of the outer rail, exactly long 
enough to match the width of the door 
opposite which it is placed, so that a 
brakeman (on the ground) can use the 
mark for the accurate stopping of the 
car. This item of information is given 
out by the Safety Section, A. R. A., in 
circular No. 245. The circular also sug- 
gests that arrows, painted on the roof of 
a box car immediately over the centers of 
the side doors, would be of assistance to 
brakemen on the top of the car in spotting 
cars at a freight house door. Brakemen 
sometimes lean over the edge of the car 
in order to see the exact position of the 
car door. 


Chicago Car Men Elect Officers 

At the annual meeting of the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago, held at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, October 14, the 
following were elected officers of the as- 
sociation for-the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, F. J. Swanson, district master car 
builder, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


Pacific, Minneapolis, Minn.; first vice- 
president, G. R. Anderson, district 
master car builder, Chicago & North 


Western, Chicago; second’ vice-president, 
Joseph Grimmer, traveling car inspector, 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, Joliet, Ill. C. J. 
Nelson, chief interchange inspector of the 
Chicago Car Interchange Bureau was re 
elected treasurer, and G. K. Oliver, pas 
senger car foreman, Chicago & Alton, 
Chicago, was re-elected secretary. Fol- 
lowing the regular business meeting and 
election of officers, President Swanson 


. . - -_ 1 
addressed the association on the genera’ 
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“Good 


concluded 


Railroading.” The 
with entertain- 


subject of 
meeting was 
ment features. 


Safety Program for November 


The Committee on Education, of the 
Safety Section, American Railway As- 
scciation, E. R. Cott, chairman, has 


issued its program for the month of 
November, prepared for the guidance 
of railroad safety superintendents and 


committees. The feature of the program 
is a large poster printed in two colors 
which sets forth, in pictorial fashion, 
some of the principal instrumentalities 
of railroad safety; the book of rules, 
the red flag, the blue flag, the red lantern, 
the locomotive bell, the locomotive 
whistle, the first aid kit, the shopman’s 
goggles and numerous other things. 

The railways are today as safe as 
inventions and expenditures can make 
them, says the circular. Appreciable 
improvement in records can no longer 
be expected as a result of physical im- 
provements. It is the men that must 
be improved. The only thing that may 
be unsafe on the modern railroad is man. 
“No railroad will be one hundred per 
cent safe until the employees are 


“ALL FOR SAFETY.” 


It is suggested that Safety Committees 
review their accomplishments to date and 
note particularly what a large proportion 
of accidents will be found due to unsafe 
practices as compared with those due to 
unsafe fixtures or conditions. 


Historical Sketch of the Michigan 
Central 


The Railway and Locomotive Histor- 
ical Society (Boston) devotes the whole 
of its last bulletin, No. 19, to a 25-page 
article on the Michigan Central Railroad, 
being notes taken from the annual re- 
ports of the company from 1847 to 1876, 
inclusive. This review, by Charles E. 
Fisher, president of the Society, is in the 
nature of an experiment which, if it 
finds favor, will encourage the author 
to publish similar articles about the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore; 
the Cleveland & Pittsburgh; the Central 
Railroad & Banking Company of Geor- 
gia; and the Philadelphia & Reading. 

This review deals with the history of 
the road from an operating standpoint 
ind is especially detailed in regard to 
locomotives. Coal burning locomotives 
were first used about 1862. In 1860, the 
road built one first-class sleeping car, 
ind three sleeping cars for drovers. In 
that year, the volume of freight carried 

is 25 per cent greater than in the pre- 

ling year, while yet the train mileage 
remained the same, an improvement 
which was credited largely to improved 
train loading ‘statistics. The financial 
stringency in 1857 dampened the pros- 
perity of the road, as of most other 

terprises of the time. In 1858, this 

id and the Michigan Southern & 

thern Indiana (later a part of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern) pooled 

th freight and passenger traffic. The 
report of 1856 says that at that time 
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all the company’s first-class passenger 
cars had 12 wheels each. The first 
telegraph line was built in that year 


and the increase in the capacity of the 
road (single track) by this improvement 
was estimated at about 50 per cent. 


Wage Increase in Western 
Canada 


Increases in wage rates to the con- 
ductors, brakemen, baggagemen, yardmen 
and switchtenders of the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National (western 
lines) are recommended in a unanimous 
finding of the board of conciliation and 
investigation headed by Judge Dysart of 
Winnipeg, in Ottawa this week. The 
members of the board were Isaac Pit- 
blado, K.C., for the companies, and D. 
Campbell for the men, The increases 
work out in the neighborhood of 25 
cents per hundred miles for passenger 
conductors and nine cents for freight 
conductors. Passenger brakemen are 
recommended for an increase of 7% 
cents per hundred miles, with 7 cents 
for freight brakemen. Yardmen would, 
under the provisions of the report, re- 
ceive from 7 to 10 cents a day. 

The recommendations of this report 
would, if accepted by the parties con- 
cerned, bring the transportation systems 
in Western Canada in line with the 
East where a dispute affecting the C. P. 
R. and its employees was settled on much 
the same basis as the foregoing, while 
certain concessions were granted on the 
C.N.R. equivalent to these increases. 


Trinity Place Station, Boston 


The Trinity Place station of the Boston 
& Albany, at Boston, for westbound pas- 
sengers (one mile west of the terminal) 
has been renovated and redecorated, and 
the platform lengthened, at an expense of 
$20,000; and passages have been provided 
to permit passengers to walk directly to 
or from the adjacent Back Bay station of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
a trip heretofore made via the street. 
Also, a passage has been provided for pas- 
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sengers walking to or from the Hunting- 
ton Avenue (eastbound) station of the 
B. & A., which is a short distance west 
of Trinity Place. This walk also pro- 
vides a foot passage between Huntington 
Avenue station and that of the New 
Haven. 

The principal additional feature of the 
improvement is a stairway and foot-bridge 
across the tracks. Inside the station the 
ticket office in a separate room is done 
away with, and passengers are served at a 
counter, similar to the counters to be seen 


in a number of new sstations of the 
Southern Pacific, though without the 
raised sections which characterize the 
latter. 


New Rail-Ocean Terminal to be 
Dedicated at Baltimore 


A new rail-ocean terminal for the port 
of Baltimore, the first unit in the city’s 
$50,000,000 program of harbor improve- 
ment, was formally dedicated and turned 
over to the Western Maryland as lessee 
on October 19. Constructed by the Port 
Development Commission of Baltimore 
for the railroad at a cost of $8,500,000, 
the new facility, will be known as the Mc- 
Comas Street Ocean Terminal. It will be 
operated by the Western Maryland as part 
of the present Port Covington terminals 
of that railway. 

Joint invitations to attend the dedica- 
tion were issued by Mayor William F. 
Broening of Baltimore and President 
Maxwell C. Byers of the Western Mary- 
land to more than 6,000 representative 
business men and public officials from all 
parts of the United States and many for- 
eign countries. The program included a 
luncheon with speeches by Mzyor Broen- 
ing, President Byers, Robert P. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce, and T. V. 
O’Connor, Chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board. 

The McComas Street Terminal com- 
prises 60 acres of land and water area, 
and includes a 1,700-ft. pier with de- 
pressed and marginal tracks, marginal 
wharves with two-story transit sheds and 
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a two-story fire-proof concrete warehouse. 
The area under roof is 133% acres and the 
floor space totals 920,000 square feet, al- 
lowing storage capacity for 120,000 tons 
of freight. Seven ocean steamers may b« 
docked and worked simultaneously. Elec- 
tric truck and trailer service has been pro- 
vided for general cargo transfer, while 
traveling bridge cranes of ten tons’ capac- 
ity are installed for handling heavy loads. 
Connection with other terminal facilities 
and with the city is afforded by elaborate 
track and highway systems. 

The present terminal is a result of con- 
tracts signed between the city and rail- 
road late in 1926, providing for an ex- 
tendable 30-year lease at a rental sufficient 
to pay interest and sinking fund charges 
on the investment. It is the first piece of 
construction under the Port Development 
Enabling Act, 1920 by the 
Maryland legislature, authorizing the city 
of Baltimore to issue bonds to the amount 
of $50,000,000 for the building of new 


pier and harbor facilities. 


passed in 


C. & N. W. Opens New Stock 
Yards 


The Chicago & North Western has 
opened new stock yards at West Chicago, 
Ill., to care for eastbound livestock ship- 
ments from western and northwestern 
states. The new stock yards, located 30 
miles west of Chicago, represent an in- 
vestment of $250,000 in land and an equal 
amount in construction costs. They will 
replace, as rapidly as possible, the present 
yards located at LaFox, Ill. and will elimi- 
nate the necessity of unloading cattle and 
hogs for feeding at Clinton, Iowa. The 
new facilities will speed the arrival of 
western stock at the Union Stock Yards 
in Chicago, or the transfer to the belt 
lines for eastern movement, by almost a 
day. 

The main building of the new unit is a 
covered receiving shed 620 ft. long and 
100 ft. wide. There are 15 loading and 
unloading pens in this building which are 
served by 15 chutes. The chutes are so 
constructed that both decks of a double- 
decked car can be unloaded or loaded at 
the same time. A set of 16 open pens 
and 15 open chutes adjoins the covered 
structure to the west, and 16 other open 
loading and unloading pens will be added 
next year. With this double-decked con- 
struction 60 cars can be unloaded in one 
hour. 

Four barns, 400 ft. long and 126 ft. 
wide, are provided for in the plan, and 
one is now complete. Sheep will be un- 
loaded either at the open or the covered 
chutes and be driven through the connect- 
ing aisles to the barns. A system of 
alleys makes it possible to take sheep, 
hogs, or*cattle from any pen in the barns 
or sheds, and load them through any of 
the 30 chutes into the cars. One thousand 
acres of pasture land adjoining the new 
buildings has been purchased for grazing, 
and will be ready next spring. 

The yards are to be used, in part, as a 
resting and feeding station, and also as a 
facility for fattening animals. In order 
to provide adequately for feeding, the 
plant is equipped with a 50,000-bu. grain 
elevator, a 1,000-ton hay storage shed, and 
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a mill for the grinding and mixing of 
teeds. There is a modern shearing plant 
whereby 2,900 sheep may be shorn daily. 


Railways Study National 
Standards 


An arrangement has been made between 
the Purchases and Stores Division, A. R. 
A., and: the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, whereby the standards developed 
in conferences between buyers and manu- 
facturers, conducted by the Department of 
Commerce over a period of years, can be 
obtained by the railroads. The standards, 
dealing with varied materials, give the 
sizes, dimensions, and types, which are 
recommended to promote such uniformity 
of practice as will enable users to simpli- 
fy stocks and make purchases to the best 
advantage. They now include more than 
100 commodities. These standards have 
been summarized by the Department of 
Commerce on a sheet on which the sizes 
and dimensions, are tabulated to facilitate. 
reference; and the lists are being sent to 
all railway purchasing officers. In avail- 
ing itself of this service, the Purchases 
and Stores Division is taking action simi- 
lar to that of other national associations. 

The following is a partial list of the 
simplified practice recommendations that 


are now available to the railroads: 
Reference Name 
Number 

1 Vitrified paving brick 


4 Asphalt 

6 Files and rasps 

7 Rough, smooth and common brick 

13 Structural slate for plumbimg and sani- 
tary purposes 

14 Roofing slate 

16 Lumber 

17 Forged tools 

20 Steel barrels and drums 

22 Paper 

26 Steel reinforcing bars 

27 Cotton duck 

28 Sheet steel 

29 Eaves trough and conductor pipe 

34 Warehouse forms 

35 Steel lockers 

37 Commercial forms 

39 Dining car chinaware 

43 Paint and varnish brushes 

45 Grinding wheels 

47 Cut tacks and small cut nails 

48 Shovels. spades and scoons 

50 Bank checks, notes, drafts, etc. 

51 Dee head chasers 

53 Steel reinforcing spirals 

57 Wrought-iron and wrought-steel pipe 


and fittings 
58 Iron and steel scrap 
60 Packing of bolts 
65 Lead pencils 
66 Brake linings 


67 Roller bearings 
71 Turnbuckles 
73 One-piece porcelain insulators 


76 Ash handles 

77 Hickory handles 

78 Iron and steel roofing 
89 Coated abrasive products 
90 Hacksaw blades 

95 Skid platforms 

Welded chain 


Financial Reorganization of 
C. N. R. Planned 


At the next session of Parliament Sir 
Henry Thornton, president and chair- 
man of the Canadian National, hopes 
to present a scheme for reorganizing 
the financial structure of that company, 
according to an address delivered last 
week in Toronto. It was a stupendous 
task, he said, to catalogue and appraise 
the securities of the 92 different com- 
panies which went to make up the system, 
but this had been done, and the next 


‘said, “our financial 





October 19, 1929 


step was to ask Parliament to appro 
a scheme which would “secure the fina 
cial permanence of the property and 
the same time enable us to capitali 
the financial improvement made in 
last few years.” 

“If the property is to improve in 
future as it has in the past,’ Sir Hen 
structure must 
one which will enable the governm 
to write down the national debt a 
take advantage of what were forme 
liabilities but have now become asset 

By its co-operative scheme under whi 
the employees participate in managem« 
the Canadian National has _ overco: 
the difficulties which a state-owned c 
cern usually encounters with labor, 
Henry said. In every shop, he stat |, 
there was a committee of employ: cs 
who were of great assistance in aidiig 
greater efficiency. Since the inception o/ 
the scheme more than 6,000 suggesti:is 
had been received from employees | 
of these 72 per cent had been adopte 
and 15 per cent were still under 
sideration. 

The scheme had recently been exte: 
to the maintenance of way employe 
and eventually all branches of the sery 
ice would be involved in the moveme: 
It was, he said, a machine for giving 
every worker, from the humblest up t 
the executives, a voice in the control 
and policy of the system thereby giving 
him a personal interest in its 
and in his own work. 

“The Canadian National 
as fine an expression of 
effort as can be found in the industrial 
world. It would be stupid to say th 
success of the road has been due to tl: 
work of any group or any individual 
The greatest opportunity is given all ou 
executives to assist in formulating poli 
cies and directing operations.” 
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Success 


represents 


CO-OPpcratlve 


Exhibit of Bridge & Building 
Materials 

Forty-eight firms presented exhibits v: 
materials and equipment employed in th 
construction and maintenance of bridges, 
buildings and water stations, under th 
auspices of the Bridge and Building Sup 
ply Men’s Association, at the thirty-ninth 
annual convention of the American Rail 
way Bridge and Building Association, a! 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, Li, on 
October 15-17. 

The officers of this association during 
the past year were: President, D. A 
Hultgren, Massey Concrete  Pro:lucts 
Corporation, Chicago; vice-president, W 
D. Waugh, Detroit Graphite Compan) 
St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, B. J. Wi!son, 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials, Chr- 
cago; secretary, I. B. Tanner, Joseph E 
Nelson & Sons, Chicago. Members 0! 
the Executive Committee: W. H. Law 
rence, Johns-Manville Corporation, New 
York; S. A. Baber, High Grade }\)anu 
facturing Company, Cleveland, Ohi»; J 
M. Rutherford, Railway Age, Chicago: 
C. H. McCormick, Ruberoid Company; 
E. A. Whitmore, The De Vilbiss Com 
pany, Toledo, Ohio; B. S. Spawi'ding. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 
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‘heir representatives follow: 


American Hoist and Derrick Company, St. 
aul, Minn.; Literature and photographs oi 
comotive pile drivers, derricks, crawler cranes, 
locomotive cranes, railroad and locomotive 
itchers; B. R. Roquemore, Miss H. M. Hoeller. 

American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 

io; Samples and Literature on Ingot Iron; 

M. Arrick, W. W. Graham, E. Harbeck. 

American Valve and Meter Co., Cincinnati, 
Oiso; Model of water column with universal 

ut, and of stock drencher; John I. Mc Garry, 

n, J. Higgins. 

Argyle Railway Supply Company, 

erature on stoves; A. Green. 

lhe Barrett Company, New York City; Walter 
hler, F. N. Nichols. 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company, Kansas 

v, Mo.; Flooring, J. G. Galvin. 

elotex Company, Chicago; Celotex produets 
literature; E. S. Kelly, J. H. Bracken, D. 
| armouche. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago; 
Liverature and photographs of steel water tanks; 
Hi. C. Brown. 

umes B. Clow and Sons, Chicago; Automatic 
ter closet, two inch cast iron pipe, water main 
irant and lavatory faucets; Walter O’Day, 
John Madison, H. Dawson, W. J. Layman. 

Nearborn Chemical Company, Chicago; Sam- 
ies of chemically compounded rust preventive; 
(. F. Barham, 

Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, Michigan; 
Samples of metal protective paints; r. D. 
Waugh, L. F. Flanagan, A. B. Edge. 

rhe Devilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio; Paint 
spray Systems for bridges and buildings; E. G. 
Whitmore, O. E. Wilcox. 

DeWalt Products Corporation, Leola, Pa.; 

Woodworking machinery, cutting machines, and 
machines for dapping bridge timbers and ties; L. 
J. McLaughlin. 
" Paul Dickinson, Inc., Chicago; Caboose jacks. 
cast iron chimneys, roof ventilators, deck and 
roof drains and cast iron exhaust heads; A. J. 
Filkins, A. E, Engman. in 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Literature and samples of graphite paint 
and lubricants ; E. } Brooks. : 

Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; High speed screw jacks, standard 
speed screw jacks, rachet and geared rachet jacks 
and journal jacks; Albert Roberts, Earl Thulin. 

c. Duham, Co., Chicago; Literature on 

red F. Roscoe, L. 


Chicago ; 


heating system and specialties ; 
W. Millar. ; f 

Fairbanks, Morse and Company, Chicago; F. 
M. Condit, C. H. Wilson, C. O'Neil, H. J. 
Smith. E. C. Golladay. L. H. Mathews. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont. 
Minn., Bridge and building gang motor cars and 
motor car headlights and windshields; Kenneth 
K. Cavins, Ward G. Day, K. M. Simonson. 

Federal Engineering Company, Chicago; W. 
H. Nelson. 

Hastings Signal and Equipment Company. 
Boston, Mass.; Tell-tale hanger and side clearance 
warning device; R. W. Hastings, Harry 
Navor. 

High Grade Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Literature and samples of fibre 
-ement; S. A. Baber, J. N. Kinn. i 

Ingersoll Rand Company, New: York City; 
Literature on compressed air equipment for bridge 
and building work; /. H. Armstrong, G. : 
Morrow, W. H. Lee. ; 

Ingot Iron Railway Products Company, Mid- 
lletown, Ohio; Model demonstrating the methcd 
f jacking culverts through embankments and 
‘tion of perforated pipe and section of paved 
pipe; N. A. Powell, T. Scott, R. Y. Barham. 

The Insulite Companv, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Samples of wood fibre insulation board and a 
model showing its application in building con- 
struction: R. J. Wilde, R. M. Jerdan. ‘ 

Johns-Manville Corporation, New York City; 
Roofing materials, pipe and boiler insulation, 
waterproofing, industrial flooring and smoke 
jacks; W. Lawrence, A. C. Pickett, D. B. 
Bell. 

Jones Paint Company, Rome, N. Y.; Liquid 
ind plastic roofing cement; A. de Wolfe Jones. 

The Kausttne Company, Inc., Perry, N. Y.; 
iterature cnd models of chemical toilets and 
ptic closets; Charles F. Smale, David A. Evans. 
The Lehon Company, Chicago; Samples of as- 
halt roll roofing, asphalt built-up roofing, mem- 
ine shingles, waterproofing and roof coatings, 
i asphalt emulsion; Tom Lehon, J. W. Shoop. 
at Asphalt Engineering Corporation, New 
r ity 
Massey Concrete Products Company, Chicago; 





xt 


Literature on ‘reinforced concrete culvert pipe 


ribbing and piling. also photographs; David A. 
iltgren. H. Hunsacker, J. A. Higgs, Jr.; 
. L. MeDaniel. 

Murdock Manufacturing and Supply Company, 
neinnati, Okio; Hydrants, railway water serv- 
> boxes, wall fountains and air valves; J. C. 


Endebrock. J. C, Endebrock, Tr. 
_ Joseph E, Nelson and Sons Company, Chicago: 


B. Tanner. 


‘The companies exhibiting, with the na- 
ture of their exhibits and the names of 
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National Lead Company, New York City; 
Literature on red and white lead; F. E. Dodge, 
W. S. Carlisle, L. L. Hopper. 

Northwestern Motcr Company, LEauClaire, 
Nis.; Heavy duty motor car; W. J. Church. 

W. W. Patterson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hand 
made steel tackle blocks for wire cable and hand 
made wood tackle blocks for manila rope; W. 
W. Patterson, Jr. 

The Patterson Sargent 
Ohio; L. J. McComb. 

Pittsburgh-Des Mcines Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Photographs and literature on steel 
water tanks and treating plants; O. D. De Hart, 
W. R. Workman. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, (Paint and 
Varnish Division), Pittsburgh, Pa.; Paints; W. 
T. Carey, P. B. Truslow. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York 
City ; Copies of Pocket List of Railroad Officials; 
B. J. Wilson. 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance, Chicago, 
Ill.; Copies of Railway Age and Railway Engi 


Company, Cleveland, 
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neering and Maintenance; Elmer T. Howson, J. 
M. Rutherford, J. G. Little. 

The Geo. J. Roberts Co., Dayton, Ohio; Litera- 
ture on railroad water treating plants; John C. 
Jamieson. 

H. H. Robertson Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Samples of protected metal roofing, and siding, 
ventilators, skylights, sash and V-beam sheets; 
H. D. Sheets, E. H. Wasmuth, R. B. Archer, 
J. R. Nichols. 

Wm, Robertson and Company, Chicago; Wm. 
R. Robertson. 

Sherwin Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
H. S. Donnely, Arthur Larkins. 

U. S. Wind Engine and Pump Company, Ba- 
tavia, Ill.; Literature on tanks, steel towers, water 
columns and tank fixtures; also models; C. E. 
Ward. 

Wolverine Porcelain Enameling Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Porcelain enameled roof tile; ‘Frank C. 
Kingsland. 

Zitterell Mills Co., Webster City, Iowa; G. C 
Mills. 








Traffic 








The Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hocking 
Valley and the Pere Marquette have 
opened a joint freight traffic office at 
Seattle, Wash., with E. D. Lamiman, for- 
merly commercial agent of the Pere Mar- 
quette, in charge as district agent. 





The rationing of cars for grain ship- 
ments from Canadian prairie points to 
the head of the Great Lakes, placed in 
effect by the Canadian National and the 
Canadian Pacific on October 1, was can- 
celed on October 14. 


The Government of Nova _ Scotia, 
speaking through a Bureau of the De- 
partment of Highways, estimates that 
tourist traffic in that province, which in 
1928 was worth to Nova Scotians $14,000,- 
000, has this year been 25 per cent greater 
than it was in 1928. 


At a meeting of the Toledo Passenger 
Club on October 9, the following officers 
were elected: President, T. J. Hays, divi- 
sion passenger agent, of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; vice- 
president, A. K. Spinney, superintendent 
of the Pullman Company; secretary, L. A. 
3rown of the New York Central ticket 
office; and treasurer, C. M. Hart, assist- 
ant ticket agent of the Union Station. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered a discontinuance of an in- 
vestigation concerning the lawfulness of 
the freight classification of airplanes and 
airplane parts in Official, Southern and 
Western classifications, which it had 
ordered on May 23 following the filing of 
new classification ratings by the railroads. 
The carriers on September 15 cancelled 


‘ the proposed ratings, which had been sus- 


pended pending investigation. 


The West Jersey & Seashore (Pennsyl- 
vania) in its new timetable, provided for 
passenger train service on the main line 
of the Atlantic City division which was 
complained of as insufficient; and, follow- 
ing conferences with representatives of 
the complaining communities, the railroad. 
on September 30, put on three trains to 
be operated temporarily with a view to 
determining what patronage they would 
receive; and the Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey after 30 days, will 














consider the question whether the road is 
justified in its proposed limitation of 
service. 


Reports of the meeting of the Great 
Lakes Regional Advisory Board at Buf- 
falo, show probable total car require- 
ments of shippers of this region as 
about 1.6 per cent less in the last quarter 
of this year as compared with the last 
quarter of 1928. That this recession will 
not apply to the major manufacturing 
operations of this district is shown in 
the requirements of the iron and steel 
industries in which an increase of 3.6 
per cent is expected; and of automobiles, 
where the expected increase is 4.2 per 
cent. Largest decreases are shown for 
sand, gravel and stone of 5.1 per cent, 
and ore 5.4 per cent. 


The Mississippi Valley Barge Line Com 
pany, which numbers among its stockhold- 
ers various officials of the International 
Shoe Company and the Columbia Ter- 
minals Company, St. Louis, Mo., has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
an application for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for the opera- 
tion of a_ bi-weekly common carrier 
freight service by boat and barge from 
and to Cincinnati, Ohio, and other points, 
and New Orleans, La., and other points, 
on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and 
also between intermediate points and 
points on railroad lines serving the river 
ports. It is stated that the applicant has 
a fully-paid capital of $3,000,000 and that 
it has let contracts for the construction of 
five tow-boats and 50 barges which will 
give it a capacity for 1,500 tons of freight 
each trip, or 3,000 tons weekly. L. W. 
Childress, president of the Columbia 
Terminals Company, St. Louis, is named 
as president of the company. 


Crescent Limited to Have 
Light Green Cars 


“The Crescent Limited” through trains 
between New York and New Orleans over 
the Pennsylvania, the Southern, the At- 
lanta & West Point and the Louisville & 
Nashville, are to have new Pullman cars 
throughout and one of the new trains 
(nine cars) was placed on exhibition at 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, on 
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October 11. The same cars were later 
placed in the Union Station, Washington, 
for the inspection of the public; and a 
similar train will be on exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Station, New York City, on 
October. 21. All these new cars are painted 
light green. 


Freight Claims Again Decrease 


Freight claim payments by Class I car- 
riers, for the first six months of 1929 
show a decrease of $324,859 or from $18,- 
834,897 in the first half of 1928 to $18,- 
510,038 in the same period in 1929, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Freight 
Claim Division of the American Railway 
Association. The outstanding decrease 
among the causes for loss and damage, is 
under the head of defective or unfit equip- 
ment, $155,663. Loss of other than entire 
packages likewise showed a decrease, the 
amount being $447,029, while delay was 
eliminated to the extent of $123,309. But 
rough handling of cars resulted in in- 
creased payments to the amount of $407,- 
530. 

A further allocation shows that claims 
on 1. c. L shipments were reduced $300,581 
and those on carload freight $24,278. 
Among the carload commodities, coal and 
coke claims showed a reduction of $149,- 
362 and eggs in shell, $85,268. Claim pay- 
ments on fresh fruits, melons and vege- 
tables increased $267,691; on automobiles, 
trucks and accessories, $162,269; and on 
iron, steel and other metal articles, $72,- 
276. Less than carload commodities, 
claims on which decreased, were: Ma- 
chinery and boilers, $134,020; dry goods, 
clothing and textiles, $105,443; and tobac- 
co products, $68,748. 


I. C. C. to Investigate Extra 
Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 15 announced the institution 
of an investigation “with respect to charg- 
ing by railroads of extra fares on pas- 
senger trains in addition to the regular 
passenger and Pullman fares and sur- 
charges,” by making public an order it had 
adopted at a general session on Septem- 
ber 28. All common carriers by railroad 
subject to the interstate commerce act are 
made respondents and the proceeding is 
assigned for hearing at such times and 
places as the commission may hereafter 
direct. Fourth Section applications Nos. 
13,871, 13,920, 13,924 and 13,928, which 
had been filed by eastern roads earlier in 
the year, and which had been assigned for 
hearing on October 15, were consolidated 
with the more general investigation and 
the hearing on them was postponed. 

The subject of extra fares has been 
under discussion for several months be- 
tween representatives of the railroads and 
the commission, who had brought up the 
matter by taking the position that the 
extra fares contravene that part of the 
fourth section of the act which prohibits 
through rates in excess of the aggregate 
of intermediates, except as authorized by 
the commission. This position was taken 
because the extra fares are not applied 
at all intermediate points and it is pos- 
sible in some instances to defeat the 
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through fare by purchasing two local 
tickets. The railroads then filed applica- 
tion for fourth section relief but the dis- 
cussion led to a determination on the part 
of the commission to investigate the en- 
tire question of the propriety of the extra 
fares. 


Superfluous Flag Stations 


The Pennsylvania has petitioned the 
Public Service Commission of New York 
for authority to discontinue 20 non-agency 
freight and passenger stations; and has 
applied to the Public Utility Commission- 
ers of New Jersey for similar authority in 
relation to 18 non-agency stations in that 
state. The news item about the New 
York stations speaks of non-agency sta- 
tions, freight and non-agency stations, 
non-agency passenger stations, and non- 
agency passenger and freight stations. 
The commission announces that it will fix 
a date for hearing on these petitions. 

The New Jersey applications refer to 
six stations on the Medford branch; three 
on the Pennsgrove branch; three on the 
main line between Camden and Atlantic 
City; one on the Bridgeton branch; two 
on the Camden Terminal Division and 
three on the Salem branch. The petitions 


‘of the railroad are approved as to 


Coopers, Liberty Park, Murphy, Ivyside, 
Beideman and Ogden. The petitions are 
denied as to Rulon Road, Morris, Jumbo 
and Greens. In the case of Harding, the 
board grants permission to discontinue the 
passenger station but, as to freight facili- 
ties, the petition as to abandonment is 
denied. 


Freight Traffic In August 


Freight traffic handled by Class I rail- 
roads for the first eight months in 1929 
totaled 325,388,114,000 net ton-miles, an 
increase of 11,030,634,000 net ton-miles, or 
3.5 per cent over the previous high record 
for any corresponding period, established 
in the eight months of 1927. It also was 
an increase of 19,821,320,000 net ton- 
miles or 6.5 per cent above the eight 
months of 1928, according to reports 
compiled by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. 

Railroads in the Eastern district for 
the eight months reported an increase of 
84 per cent, compared with the same 
period in 1928, while the Southern district 
reported an increase of 1.3 per cent. The 
Western district reported an increase of 
5.8 per cent. 

Freight traffic in August amounted to 
44,943,996,000 net ton-miles, an increase of 


2,519,499,000 net ton-miles or 5.9 per cent, ' 


over the same month last year. It also 
was an increase of 2,959,804,000 net ton- 
miles or 7 per cent above that for August, 
1927. 

In the Eastern district, there was an 
increase in the volume of freight handled 
of 7.5 per cent in August, 1929, compared 
with the.same month in 1928, while the 
Southern district reported an increase of 
24 per cent. The Western district re- 
ported an increase of 5.1 per cent. 

The average speed of freight trains in 
August was 13.1 miles per hour, the high- 
est average for any August on record, 
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and an increase of four-tenths of one 
mile above that for August last year. 

The daily average movement per freight 
car in August was 33.5 miles, also the 
highest for any August on record, ex- 
ceeding the same month last year by 1.4 
miles, and the same month in 1927 by 
2.6 miles. 

The average load per car in Augus: 
this year was 27.5 tons, including less 
than carload freight as well as carloa 
freight. This was an increase of three 
tenths of a ton above that for August 
1928, but a reduction of one-tenth of 
ton under August, 1927. 


Grain Rates to Gulf Reduced 


Although the emergency reductions i: 
export rates on wheat and wheat flou 
put into effect by the railroads in May a 
the request of President Hoover expire: 
by limitation on September 30, rates by the 
southwestern lines on wheat, corn and 
their products to Texas and Louisiana 
Gulf ports for export have now been 
placed on a lower basis than those for 
merly in effect. This follows independent 
action by the Kansas City Southern 
which the other roads have now been al- 
lowed by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission to meet. Following a 7-cent re 
duction from the former rate, made effec- 
tive by the Kansas City Southern in Sep 
tember, from Kansas City, corresponding 
reductions were made effective on October 
10 and later dates, from Omaha and 
other markets and country shipping points 
by the other roads. They had previously 
been allowed by the commission to re- 
duce the rate from Kansas City on short 
notice but the rates from other competi- 
tive points were not reduced until the 
tariffs became effective on the usual 30 
days’ notice. 

Many requests for a suspension of the 
rates were made to the commission, but 
on October 4 it decided to let the tariffs 
become effective. Meanwhile it has the 
entire western rate situation under con- 
sideration in connection with its investi- 
gation under the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
in which the commission examiners have 
proposed mileage scales of rates for grain 
and grain products. 

, The new export rates from some of the 
principal markets and country shipping 
points to Galveston and New Orleans, ef- 
fective October 10, are as follows: The 
so-called proportional, or reshipping rate, 
from Omaha, Nebraska City and Council 
Bluffs, is 24%4 cents; from Atchison and 
Leavenworth, Kan., and St. Joseph, Mo., 
23% cents. The local export rate from 
Wichita, Kan., is 37 cents and from Mc- 
Pherson, Kan., 38 cents. A correspond 
ing reduction of 7 cents per 100 Ib. from 
Des Moines, Ia., and certain other points 
became effective on October 12, making 
the new proportional or re-shipping rat: 
on wheat 24% cents and on corn 23 cen 
The new proportional rate from St. Lou's 
to New Orleans, effective on October 15, 
is 11 cents, with a minimum combination 
rate of 18% cents. When. all the tarif's 
become effective reductions will app 
generally throughout southwestern tert 
tory. 

The new export rate on wheat from 
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Kansas City to Galveston and New Or- 
leans is 23%4 cents per 100 Ib., whereas the 
old rate was 30% cents and the lower 
emergency rate, which has just expired, 
was 19 cents. 

‘he Kansas City Southern, in asking 
the commission to suspend the tariffs by 
its competitors, alleged that it had made 
its reduction to establish a proper equali- 
zation, and that the reductions proposed 
by the other roads from other points, 
pat icularly in Kansas, Nebraska and Col- 
orado, were uncalled for and would do 
no cood, in view of the conditions at the 
ports. Many protests and requests for 
suspension, as well as requests that the 
rates be allowed to go into effect, were 
fle’ with the commission by various 
boards of trade and grain exchanges 
variously interested in the proposals, and 
representatives of various eastern roads 
also protested certain of the proposed 
rates on the ground that they would tend 
to disrupt the grain rate structure 
throughout the major portion of the 
United States. The Chicago Board of 
Trade, asking for a suspension, said it 
had been informed that the eastern roads 
considered the rates too low for them to 
meet 


Low Rates on Canadian All- 
Rail Grain Approved 


Appeal of the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways from _ the 
order of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners reducing carrying rates on 
grain from Port Arthur-Fort William 
to Quehec City, has been dismissed in 
a judgment handed down by Mr. Justice 
Lamont of the Supreme Court of Canada. 
The application was heard by him in 
chambers recently. 

In his judgment Mr. Justice Lamont 
wrote: “Has it been made to appear on 
this application that it is fairly arguable 
that the rates fixed by order number 
48 are unfair or unreasonable? I am 
very clearly of the opinion that it has 
not. Not only have the railways failed 
to show that the Board misdirected it- 
self, but their own conduct since the 
order was made, has been such as to 
justify the inference that, in their judg- 
ment, the rates are not unfair or un- 
reasonable.” 

His Lordship expressed the further 
opinion in his judgment “that the action 
of the railways in obtaining from the 
Railway Board extensions of time cover- 
ing a period of nearly two years within 
which to make application for leave to 
ippeal, and their application for such 


leave only when a reduction of the rates 
ixed by order number 448 was threat- 
ened, and when application had been 
mad to obtain rates to Maritime ports 
ased on those rates, points strongly 


to the conclusion that the railways had 
no bona fide intention of appealing 
against the order or any rates fixed 
therein,” . 

The decision of Mr. Justice Lamont 
now leaves the way open for the Board 
of Railway Commissioners to deliver 
ruling on the matter of grain rates 
affecting both Quebec and the Maritime 
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Provinces, since their right to do so 
has now been sustained. 

The judgment of Mr. Justice Lamont 
in the Supreme Court affirming the juris- 
diction of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners in the settlement of grain 
rates on the Trancontinental Railway, 
does not mean that the reductions pro- 
posed in the spring of three cents per 
cwt. from the head of the Lakes to 
Quebec, will automatically be enforced. 
It does, however, make clear that the 
3oard of Railway Commissioners is the 
competent body to decide what action 
should be taken. It is recalled here that, 
when the reduction of three cents per 
cwt. in grain rates became effective in 
the spring on the American railways. 
Sir Henry Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National, declared that should 
such a reduction affect Canada, steps 
would be taken to protect Canadian in- 
terests, and a similar drop was put into 
effect on grain hauled eastbound to Mon- 
treal. The tangle arose when the request 
was urged by the Harbor Commissioners 
of Quebec for applicaion of this reduc- 
tion to that port over the National 
Transcontinental line of the C. N.R. 
Linked up with this question is a 
former ruling by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, who in 1927 established 
in a rate from the head of the lakes 
to Quebec of 18.34. cents. The rate to 
Halifax and St. John was 34 cents, and 
it was the vigorous protest of those two 

cities which, in great measure, precipi- 
tated the present situation. The Atlantic 
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ports base their claim on the conditions 
prerequisite to the construction of the 
Transcontinental Railway. One of these 
was that, on completion by the govern- 
ment of this road and its lease to the 
Grand Trunk, a rate should be established 
which would put the Canadian Atlantic 
ports on a parity, for all practical pur- 
poses, with United States ports. The 
Grand Trunk did not take up the lease, 
and eventually the Transcontinental be 
came merged in the Canadian National. 
The Maritimes, however, take the stand 
that this consolidation did not affect the 
terms on which the railway was orig- 
inally constructed. They assert that the 
money spent by the government in 
building the road was money supplied 
by the people of Canada on the pledge 
that the policy of lower grain charges 
would be carried into effect. This ob- 


ligation was formulated in an act of 
Parliament in 1903, covering the terms 
of the proposed lease to the Grand 
Trunk. 


By AGREEMENTS between the railway ad- 
ministrations of Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland special through export and 
import rates are to be established between 
Hungarian points and the ports of Danzig 
and Gdynia, according to advices from 
the American vice consul at Danzig. 
Among the commodities to be covered by 
the new rates are wine, iron manufac- 
tures, onions, grain, canned fruits and 
vegetables, agricultural machinery, flax, 
hemp, ores, pyrites, wool and cotton. 





Scene at the Dedication of the Monument Erected to Commemorate the 


Centennial of the Portage Railroad 
Governor John S. Fisher, of Pennsylvania, speaking at the dedication, on October 1 
which the state erected near Cresson to mark the one hundredth anniversary of the build 
ing of the Portage Railroad, the predecessor of the Pennsylvania, as described in 


the Railway Age of October 5. 


, of a monument 


Seated immediately behind Governor 


Fisher are, from left to: right: William Elmer, Special Engineer, 


Pennsylvania Railroad, 


J. 


County, Vice-President 


in charge of Finance and Corporate Relations, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
Charles M. Schwab. 
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Foreign R ailways 





British Railway Receipts Show 
Increase of £193,000 


According to recent reports of the De- 
partment of Commerce, revenues of the 
four British railway companies showed an 
increase of £193,000 (about $940,000) for 
the first 34 weeks of 1929 as compared 
with the same period in 1928. Most of 
the improvement is due to the very fav- 
orable showing of the last two months, as 
gross revenues for the first half of the 
current year were £330,000 less than those 
for the corresponding six months of 1928. 
The increase over the 34-week period, 
however, is almost entirely the result of 
heavier movement of coal, coke and sim- 
ilar commodities. Revenues from these 
sources were £2,052,000 higher in 1929 
than in 1928, while passenger receipts fell 
off £1,835,000, and those from merchan- 
dise shipments dropped £25,000. 


British Railways Decrease 
Number of Employees 


A decrease of 35,011 in the total num- 
ber of employees on British railways be- 
tween March 1, 1928, and March 1, 1929, 
is the most striking fact revealed by the 
annual report on employees and wages, 
which has just been published by the 
Ministry of Transport. This report, con- 
taining official railway employment sta- 
tistics for Great Britain, refers to March 
1, and shows that the total number of 
British railway workers fell slowly but 
steadily from 702,062 in March, 1925, to 
677,148 in March, 1928, and then dropped 
sharply to 642,137 in the same month of 
the current year. This is the smallest 


force with which the British railways 
have been operated since the war. 

The 642,137 employees as of March 1 
of the current year were divided among 
the various systems as follows: London, 
Midland & Scottish, 235,490; London & 
North Eastern, 183,858; Great Western, 
103,007; and Southern, 68,851. 

Average weekly earnings of employees 
for the year ended March 1, 1929 were 
89s. 7d., or $21.50, for the clerical and 
supervisory forces; 66s. 5d., or $15.94, 
for operating department employees; and 
69s. 1d., or $16.58, in the mechanical and 
engineering departments. Except in the 
operating department, where increases 
granted for length of service have tended 
to maintain wages at the 1928 level, these 
averages are slightly under those for 
March 1, 1928. The reduction is due to 
the wage cut of two and one-half per 
cent which the employees accepted vol- 
untarily in August, 1928, to help the 
railroad managements out of financial 
difficulties, and which the unions are now 
seeking to have abolished. 

Compared with pre-war years, how- 
ever, even the 1929 wages represent an 
increase of approximately 140 per cent in 
the earnings of railway workers, while 
these same wages compare favorably 
with those now being paid in other in- 
dustries. In general, railway employees 
in London are paid less than workers of 
similar grades in other industries, while 
railway employees elsewhere in Great 
Britain earn more than the average. Me- 
chanical department employees of all 
grades, in particular, earn from four to 
five shillings a week more than similar 
workers in outside engineering industries. 








Equipment and Supplies 











Locomotives 


THe Cuicaco, Burtincron & QuINcy is 
now inquiring for 12 of the 4-6-4 type 
locomotives and eight of the 4-8-4 type 
locomotives. 


THe SeaBoarp Aix Line is inquiring 
for four 2-8-2 type, six 2-10-0 type and 
five six-wheel switching locomotives. 


Forp Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Mich., has ordered for its River Rouge 
plant, one 600 hp. and one 300 hp. oil- 
electric locomotive from the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company. These locomotives will 
be furnished with General Electric equip- 
ment and will be built at its Erie works 


THe Great NortHern’s 1930 equip- 
ment building program includes the 
construction of 1,000 box cars at its St. 
Cloud, Minn. shops, 300 ore cars at its 
Superior, Wis. shops, (reported in the 
Railway Age of September 21), 24 
freight locomotives at its Great Falls. 


Mont. and Hillyard shops and six mallet 
type locomotives at its Hillyard shops, 
(reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 21). In addition, 1,000 gondola 
cars will be constructed outside of its 
own shops. 


Freight Cars 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is 
inquiring for 100 underframes for ca- 
boose cars. 


THe ANGLO-CHILEAN CONSOLIDATED NI- 
TRATE CORPORATION is inquiring for 50 
dump cars of 16 cu. yd. capacity. 


THe NorRtH AMERICAN CAR COkRPORA- 
TION .is inquiring for 1500 steel under- 
frame. double-sheathed refrigerator cars 
of 40 tons’ capacity and 40 ft. long. 


THe Cerro p—E Pasco Copper Corpora- 
tion has ordered 20 gable bottom cars of 
50 tons’ capacity from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 
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Tue Unitep States Navy Depa: 
MENT has ordered one steel underfram¢ 
flat car of 50 tons’ capacity and 40 ;; 
long from the American Car & Found 
Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SALct MANu: 
ruRING Company, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘as 
ordered from the General Ameri an 
Tank Car Corporation four tank 
of 4,000 gal. capacity. 


THE IMpeRIAL REFINING Comps 
Ltp., is inquiring for 50 insulated t nk 
cars of 50 tons’ and 10,000 gal. capacity, 
40 tank cars of 50 tons’ and 10,000 «al 
capacity, and 75 tanks cars of 40 tons 
and 6,500 gal. capacity. 


Tue St. Lours-San Francisco is in- 
quiring for 2500 steel frame, single 
sheathed box cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
and 40 ft. long, 500 steel frame, single 
sheathed automobile box cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity and 40 ft. long, and 800 steel 
frame gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity 


and 41 ft. long. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 1,(X)i) 
Class X—29 steel box car bodies for zen 
eral service from the Bethlehem Stee! 
Company at a cost of about $1,525,000 


THE SouTHERN orders for 1500 hopper 
cars, placed with the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, and 3500 box cars, placed with 
the American Car & Foundry Company, 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
12, are for service as follows: 


No. Type Road 

1500 Hopper Southern 

1000 Box Southern 

1000 Box Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texa« 
’ Pacific 

500 Box Alabama Great Southern 

500 Box New Orleans & North Eastern 

500) =Box New Orleans Terminal 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & SAnta FE 
has placed orders for 5754 freight cars as 
follows: 


No. Type Builder 

1500 Box Pullman Car & Manuta 
turing Corp. 

1000 Box General American Car Con 
pany 

500 Box Pressed Steel Car Compan 

500 Box American Car & Foundry 


Company ; 
Pullman Car & Manufac 


500 Refrigerator 
turing Corp. 


300 Stock Pennsylvania Car Compan; 
200 Ballast Rodger Ballast Car Com 
pany 
104 Caboose American Car & F undr 
Company 
150 Flat American Car & Fundry 
Company 
300 Gen. Ser. American Car & Foundry 
Gondola Company 


Pressed Steel Car Coinpany 
Standard Steel Car Com 
pany 


500 Automobile 
200 Mill Gondola 


Inquiry for this equipment wa- ™ 
ported in the Railway Age of Sept: mber 
21. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Fernwoop, Cotumpia & GULF 
has ordered one passenger gasoline ral! 
motor car from the J. G. Brill Compan) 


Tue Sr. Lours-SAn Francisco is it 
quiring for 10 steel -baggage cars /! 1! 
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long and five steel baggage and mail cars 
70 ft. long, with 30-ft. mail compart- 
ment. 

tHE Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered two combination mail and 
baggage cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Avge of September 21. 

HE ATCHISON, TopeKA & Santa FE 
has placed orders for the following equip- 
ment: 


N Type Builder 
10 Coaches 
10 Smoking Cars 
5 Dining Cars Pullman Car & 


? Cafe Observation Cars 

19 Mail and Bageage Cars 
3 Mail and Smoking Cars 
2 Gas-Electric Cars 


Manufacturing 
Corporation 


t 
ee 


[ron and Steel 


THe Lovutsvite & NASHVILLE has 
ordered 59,900 tons of 100-Ib rail from 
the Tennessee Coal Iron & Railroad 
Company. 


Pennsylvania Places $20,000,000 
Rail Order 


The Pennsylvania has placed orders for 
310,000 tons of steel rails for use in 1930 
with the following companies: Carnegie 
Steel Company and Illinois Steel Company 
jointly, 155,000 tons; Bethlehem Steel 
Company, 136,400 tons; Inland Steel Com- 
pany, 18,600 tons. These are the largest 
orders for steel rails ever placed in any 
one unit by the Pennsylvania. They rep- 
resent aggregate expenditures including 
the cost of fastenings and other acces- 
sories of approximately $20,000,000. 


New York Central Orders 
206,430 Tons of Rail 


The New York Central has placed or- 
ders for 206,430 tons of open hearth Dud- 
ley section steel rail for delivery during 
1930 at a cost of about $9,000,000. Of this 
tonnage seventy per cent has been ordered 
for immediate specification and the bal- 
ance taken under option for future speci- 
fication. The rail has been ordered from 
the following companies: Bethlehem Steel 
Company, 87,040 tons; Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, 76,200 tons; Inland Steel Company, 
16,930 tons; Carnegie Steel Company, 
13,800 tons; Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, 12,400 tons. 


Signaling 


Tue ReapnG has contracted with the 
Uni m Switch & Signal Company for the 
installation of a complete new interlock- 
ing plant, type F, electric, at Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia; 67 levers. Color- 
light signals will be used. 


Tue Missourr Pactric has contracted 
with the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany for the installation of automatic 
block signals on the Houston Belt & 
Terminal Railroad, between Houston, 
Tex., and Percival Junction, four miles 
Color-light signals will be used. 
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Supply Trade 


H. B. Wilson & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
have been appointed sales representa- 
tives for the Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


C. H. MacDonald, director of sales 
and head of the market research depart- 
ment of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo., has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales in Cali- 
fornia. 








The Gardner-Denver Company has 
moved its New York branch office from 
30 Church street to iarger quarters at 
147 Varick street New York City. The 
new quarters afford space for both officx 
and warehousing purposes. 


D. S. Mair of the D. S. Mair Machin- 
ery Company, Houston, Texas and 
Charles J. Harter, railroad representa- 
tive of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
have formed the D. S. Mair Machinery 
Corporation. Mr. Harter will have 
charge of the Dallas office at 4521 Ed- 
mondson avenue, Dallas, Texas. The 
new corporation will represent Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. in its machinery 
sales only, for both commercial and rail- 
road accounts, in the states of Texas, 
Louisiana and the southern part of Ar- 
kansas. It will likewise continue to 
handle the accounts of the Whiting Cor- 
poration, Harvey, Ill.; and the Landis 
Machine Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 


James H. Watters, who has been elect- 
ed president and general manager of the 
Marion Steam Shovel Company, was 
born on January 30, 1885 at Norfolk, Va. 
and was educated at the University of 
Virginia. He entered business on Decem- 
ber 1, 1904 as a member of the whole- 
sale hardware firm, Watters & Martin, 
Inc., with which he was associated until 
December 31, 1925. On January 1, 1926, 
he entered the employ of the New York 
Air Brake Company, New York, as vice- 
president and manager of sales, which 
position he held until his recent election. 


M. E. Danford, works manager of the 
Middletown (Ohio) division of the 
American Rolling Mill Company has 
been appointed assistant vice-president. 
Mr. Danford started work with ARMCO 
in February 1910, as superintendent of 
the open hearth department of the Cen- 
tral works plant. In July, 1911, he was 
appointed assistant to Charles R. Hook, 
then general superintendent of the 
American Rolling Mill Company. In 
July, 1916, Mr. Danford was appointed 
general superintendent of the Middle- 
town division and since 1921 served as 
works manager of that division. 


Charles Rees, consulting engineer of 
the Vanadium Corporation of America, 
New York, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of mining operations. 
Mr. Rees is a geologist and mining en- 
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gineer with considerable  expericnce 
throughout the world. He received his 
geological training at the University of 
Wisconsin and since the completion of 
his college work he has been engaged in 
mining activities. In 1900 Mr. Rees en 





Charles Rees 


tered the employ of the Minnesota Iron 
Mining Company and later went to the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company. In 1916 
he joined the forces of the American 
International Corporation. Later until 
the merger with the Bethlehem Steel 
Company in 1923, Mr. Rees was with 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company 
as geologist and representative in Mexi- 
co. In 1924 he entered the employ of 
the Vanadium Corporation of America, 
as consulting engineer, and since that 
time has served in many foreign coun- 
tries in that company’s interest. 


Howard Mull, who has been elccted 
vice-president of the Warren Tool & 
Forge Company, Warren, Ohio, was in 
the employ of the engineering depart 





Howard Mull 


ment of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis from 1909 to Novem- 
ber, 1913, at which time he was trans- 
ferred to the operating department at 
Cleveland. On May 1, 1913 he left the 
employ of the Big Four to become as- 
sociated with the Verona Tool Works 
and in December, 1913, was made travel- 
ing representative, which position he 
held until June, 1918, when “he was 
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placed in complete charge of sales. He 
held this position until December 31, 
1920, when he resigned to enter the em- 
ploy of the Warren Tool & Forge Com- 
pany as manager of the railroad depart- 
ment which position he has held until 
his recent promotion. 


D. H. Corlette, who has been in 
charge of investigation and research for 
the Wood Conversion Company, Clo- 
quet, Minn., has been promoted to man- 
ager of railroad and industrial sales, a 
newly created position, and will be in 
charge of all sales to railroads, aircraft 
and motor coach manufacturers, govern- 
ment departments and industrial con- 
cerns. Mr. Corlette’s headquarters are 
in Chicago where he will. direct the 
sales of the present New York, Detroit 
and Washington offices and of additional 
branches to be established later. He 
graduated from Iowa State College in 
1914, entering business as an estimator 
with a contracting firm. After three 
years as estimator and construction su- 
perintendent, he began selling pre-fab- 





D. H. Corlette 


ricated buildings, later becoming sales 
manager of the concern. In. 1921 he 
joined the sales force of the Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Company and in 1924, 
shortly after the Weyerhaeuser interests 
established the Wood Conversion Com- 
pany to manufacture and market insul- 
ating materials, he was engaged to in- 
vestigate and develop new markets and 
possibilities of new products, particularly 
among railroads and manufacturers. 


“= Obituary 


Stephen Balkwill, president of the 
Balkwill Manganese Crossing Company. 
Cleveland, Ohio, dicd of pneumonia in 
that city on October 10 


Frank Henderson, manager of the 
Cleveland office of the Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation, New York, died 
on September 25. He was born at Tus- 
cola, Ill, on February 11, 1876, and 
joined the Green Engineering Company 
in 1898. After 1922, when the Green 


Engineering Company was absorbed by 
the Combustion Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Henderson served as district 
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manager for the Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corporation. 


Ernest F. Harder, assistant to the 
vice-president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, and for 
over 40 years identified with the electri- 
cal manufacturing industry, died at his 
home in East Orange, N..J., on October 
13. Mr. Harder was born at Rostock, 
Germany, on August 15, 1858. He came 





Ernest F. Harder 


to the United States when he was 25 
years old and served as a foreman at the 
Garrison Alloy works of the Westing- 
house Company at Pittsburgh, Pa. At 
that time George Westinghouse was just 
beginning his work with alternating cur- 
rent electricity, and Mr. Harder was one 
of the first employees of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He remained with this organiza- 
tion until his death. In 1893,,.he went to 
the Newark works as foreman; in 1895 
he returned to East Pittsburgh as gen- 
eral foreman and four years later was 
appointed assistant superintendent. In 
1904, he was transferred to the Newark 
works at which time he was made super- 
intendent, becoming works manager in 
1918, and assistant to vice-president in 
1926. He was identified for a period of 
41 years with the development of many 
Westinghouse apparatus. Under his su- 
pervision many early types of electrical 
instruments such as meters, switches, 
etc., were developed and manufactured. 


* * * 





On the Southern Pacific at Los Angeles 
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ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE 
Three related applications have been fil. d 
by subsidiaries with the Interstate Co: 
merce Commission proposing a com) 
hensive plan for the construction of 
proximately 380 miles of new line 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and Co 
rado which, it is stated, will afford a 
shorter line between Colorado and 1! 
Gulf of Mexico, a shorter line between 
Los Angeles and Chicago, and serve local 
agricultural territory and an oil and gas 
field in the Panhandle of Texas her: 
fore without transportation facilities 
The Dodge City & Cimarron Valley ap- 
plied for a certificate authorizing the con- 
struction of a line from the south line 
of Baca county, Colo., to Las Animas, 
Colo., 83 miles; the Panhandle & Santa 
Fe asked authority for a line from Amar- 
illo to a point on the north line of Dal- 
lam county, Tex., 98 miles, with a branch 
from Dumas to Spearman, Tex., 50 miles; 
the Elkhart & Santa Fe asked authority 
for an extension of 39 miles in Cimarron 
county, Okla. and a line from Felt to 
Colmor, Okla., 110 miles. 


Cmicaco & Norte WEsTERN.—This 
company has reached an agreement with 
the city of Chicago for the elevation 
of its tracks on the Wisconsin division 
from Foster avenue to the city limits, 
about 2.5 miles. The project will in- 
volve an expenditure of about $4,000,000. 


Decaware & Hupson.—Elimination of 
the Wing crossing, on this company’s 
lines 2.5 miles south of Plattsburg, N. 
Y., has been ordered by the New York 
Public Service Commission. The elimina- 
tion is to be accomplished by carrying 
the Plattsburg-Montreal highway under 
the tracks. Approval has been given to 
the installation of automatic signals at 
Mallery’s crossing, north of Corinth, 
N. Y. 

Great Paciric or MExiIco.—Concessions 
have been obtained from the Mexicau 
Government by J. E. Coss, H. O. Zwarg 
and C. M. Bianco of Mexico, VD. F., ior 
the construction of 9U2 miles of lines 
within the next 12 years in Oaxaca, 
Guerrero and Michoacan, Mexico. Cun- 
struction on the three concessions will be 
started as soon as the survey and loca- 
tion plans have been finished and approv- 
ed by the Department of Communications 
and Public Works of Mexico. The trrst 
section of the proposed railway, known 
as the Blanco-Coss concession, which |ias 
already been mentioned in Aatiay 
Age, includes the construction of a line 
from Ejutla, Oax., a terminus of ihe 
National of Mexico, to Puerto Ange’, : 
port on the Pacific Ocean, 75 miles, with 
a line along the coast from Pochutla 4 
point near Puerto Angel, to Salina Cruz, 
about 93 miles. At Salina Cruz the new 
line would connect with the Nationa! 0! 
Tehuntepec and the Pan-American. 1 he 
Zwarg concession involves the construc- 
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tion of a line from Puerto Angel, along 
the Pacific Coast westward, to Acapulco, 
Gro., 249 miles. The Mexican Pacific 
Company concession covers the construc- 
tion of a railway west and north from 
Acapulco to Uruapan, Micho., 267 miles, 
with a line branching from Las Balsas, 
Gro., a point about 63 miles south of 
Uruapan, eastward to Balsas, 218 miles. 
At Uruapan and at Balsas the new line 
would connect with the National of 
Mexico. The plans for the Great Pacific 
also contemplate the absorption of the 
Oaxaca & Ejutla, which is now operated 
between those two cities in Oaxaca, 44 
miles, by the National of Mexico. The 
natural harbor at Puerto Angel will en- 
able the railroad to connect with the ex- 
isting water routes from the Orient and 
the North, Central and South American 
ports to and from which there is a large 
prospective export and import traffic. The 
trafic which it is expected will be de- 
veloped in the regions to be served by the 
railway includes commercial lumber, gold 
and silver ore, onyx and granite, tropical 
fruits, cattle, coffee, cotton, roatan ba- 
nanas, copra, petroleum, sugar cane and 
tobacco. 


LeHiGH VALLEY.—Alpine crossing, near 
Alpine station, N. Y., has been desig- 
nated for elimination by the New York 
Public Service Commission. This is to 
be accomplished by carrying the highway 
over the railroad 80 feet southeast of 
the present crossing, on a bridge 340 
feet long, and approximately 30 feet 
wide, spanning three tracks of the Le- 
high Valley. The cost is estimated ai 
$103,000, exclusive of land and damages. 


New York Centrat.—Detailed plans 
for the elimination of Wadsworth cross- 
ing, Champion, N. Y., have been approved 
by the Public Service Commission of 
New York. 


New YorK CeEntrRAL.—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
approved plans and an estimate of cost 
amounting to $68,030, exclusive of land 
and damages, im connection with the 
elimination of the Indian Hill and Ben- 
nett crossings at Manchester, N. Y. 
Approval has also been given to plans 
for the reconstructicn of the bridge carry- 
ing the Whitesboro-Trenton state high- 
way over the New York Central tracks 
in Marcy, N. Y., and for the elimination 
of Main street crossing, Savannah, N. Y., 
Gibbs crossing, Mexico, N. Y., and the 
Watertown-Limerick highway crossing 
on the Cape Vincent branch. 


NorrHern Paciric.—This company has 
fled with the {nterstate Commerce Com- 
mission an amended application for au- 
thority for the construction of an exten- 
sion from Brockway to Lewistown, Mont., 
208 miles, stating that arrangements have 
been made with the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific for trackage rights 
. its line from Winnett to Lewistown, 
oI miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has re- 
cently awarded a number of contracts, 


totaling well over $600,000. They are di- 
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vided as follows: To Steele & Condict, 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J., for the construc- 
tion of two new transfer bridges in con- 
nection with terminal improvements now 
being made at Jersey City, at a probable 
cost of $273,000; to the Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for the installation of an incinerator plant 
in a new produce yard at Pittsburgh, at 
a cost of $35,000; to Sinclair & Gr-gz, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the construction of 
coal bunker foundations in connection 
with track elevation work at South Phil- 
adelphia, at an approximate cost of $16,- 
000; to the T. J. Foley Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the construction of a 
bridge over Bowen road, Elma, N. Y., at 
a cost of $75,000 and the renewal of the 
north abutment and wing wall of over- 
head bridge No. 86.55 at Ravenna, Ohio, 
at a cost of $24,550; to Ferguson & Ed- 
mondson Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the construction, at an approximate cost 
of $26,000, of a subway under the com- 
pany tracks at their intersection with 
Pennsylvania state highway route No. 88, 
as relocated, at Belle Valley, Pa.; to the 
Snyder Construction Company of Lin- 
coln, N. J., for the construction of a 
bridge costing $25,000 over highway 
route S-41 at Maple Shade, N. J.; to the 
Robert E. Lamb Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the construction of an addition 
to the inbound freight house at Harris- 
burg, Pa., at an approximate cost of $97,- 
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000, and to the General Construction 
Company of Gary, Ind., for the building 
of a new $50,000 brick passenger station 
and necessary facilities in connection 
therewith at Gary. It was announced in 
the Railway Age of September 7 that 
bids were being accepted for the con- 
struction of a new passenger station, 80 
ft. by 41 ft. at Gary. 


Union Paciric.—Contracts have beer 
let to H. A. Baum, Los Angeles, Cal., 
for the construction of an addition to 
the roundhouse at Cheyenne, Wyo., at 
a cost of about $300,000 and for the 
remodeling of the passenger station at 
the same point at a cost of approxi- 
mately $70,000. A contract for the con- 
struction of maintenance of way tool 
houses at various points between Wam- 
sutter, Wyo., and Echo, Utah, has been 
awarded to the Taylor-Young Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, at a cost of about 
$27,000. A contract for the changing of 
the channel of Bitter Creek at Green 
River, Wyo., and the construction of 
new yard trackage at a cost of ap- 
proximately $170,000, has been awarded 
te the Utah Construction Company, Salt 
Lake City. 


WEstTEeRN Paciric. — This company 
planned to award the contract for the 
construction of a branch line from Harte, 
Cal., to Disappointment Slough, 2.8 miles, 
at a cost of $123,000, on October 14. 
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Bancor & AroostooK.—Stock.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized an issue of $1,761,600 of common 
stock to be sold at not less than $60 a 
share (par value $50), the proceeds to be 
used to reimburse the treasury, for capi- 
tal expenditures. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ont0.—Stock.—The 
directors of this company on October 
15 authorized a reduction in par value 
of the common stock of this company 
from $100 to $25, distributing new stock 
to present stockholders on the basis of 
four shares of the new to one of 
the old. They likewise authorized in- 
creasing the authorized common stock 
of the company from $155,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 and approved a plan for 
exchanging 2% shares of the present 
C. & O. common stock for each share 
of Hocking Valley stock outstanding, a 
step looking to the complete absorption 
of the latter company by the C. & O. 
The proposed change in the par value 
of C. & O. stock is ascribed to the de- 
sire to bring it more readily within the 
reach of employees and small share- 
holders generally. The plan will be 
submitted to the C. & O. stockholders 
en December 3 and to Hocking Valley 
stockholders on November 29, after 
which an application for authority to 
make the exchange will have to be filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 





Curcaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouIsvILLE.— 
Equipment Trust—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume obligation and liabil- 
ity in respect of $520,000 of its 5 per 
cent equipment trust, series E, certifi- 
cates, to mature .in installments up to 
1944. The issue was sold under com- 
petitive bidding and was awarded to 
the highest bidder, the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank and Potter & Co. at 
96.917, which will make the average 
annual cost to the railroad approximately 
5.5 per cent. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Convert- 
ible Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized an issue of 
$72,335,000 of 20-year 434 per cent con- 
vertible bonds, to be sold at par and ac- 
crued interest, and also the issuance from 
time to time of $68,890,500 of common 
stock in conversion of the bonds. Of the 
proceeds of the bonds, $69,270,000 is to be 
used to retire outstandng obligations of 
the Northwestern and its subsidiary, the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
and the balance to reimburse the treasury 
for expenditures for capital purposes. 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—Acquisition.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to acquire 


control of various lines of the Colorado 


Railroad in Wyoming and Colorado by 
reinstatement and renewal of a prior lease 


and extension of an existing lease. 
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De_aware & NortTHERN RAILWAY.—Ac- 
quisition.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
withority to acquire and operate the 
property of the Delaware & Northern 
Railroad, which has a line from East 
Branch to Arkville, N. Y., 37.52 miles, 
following a receivership and reorganiza- 
tion. 


Louisvitte & NaAsHvILLE—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its operation of freight 
service cver a line of the Louisville & In- 
terurban from a point near Louisville to 
Prospect, Ky., 7.7 miles 


Notes.—-The In- 
Commission has 


Mississippi E-xport.- 
terstate Commerce 
authorized this company to issue $43,514 
of promissory notes, $18,514 of which 
are to be issued to replace a like amount 
of void notes and the remainder to be 
sold at not less than par to secure funds 
for improvement of the — railroad’s 
property 

New York CeEntrrar.—Stock Issue. 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $35,669,900 of additional capital 
stock at par to stockholders of record as 
of November 15, on the basis of one 
share for each 13 shares held. 


New York Centrar.—Equipment Trust. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized an issue of $10,200,000 of 
4% per cent equipment trust certificates to 
be sold at. not less than 94.919 and ac 
crued dividends 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Use of New York 
Terminal by Long Island —Examiner M. 
S. Jameson of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a proposed report, has 
recommended that the commission find 
that public convenience and necessity re- 
quire the operation by the Long Island, 
under trackage rights, over the line of the 
Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal, includ- 
ing the partial use of the station and other 
facilities of the Pennsylvania’s New York 
terminal, but that the terms of an agree- 


Yards Adjacent to Union Station, Washington, D. C. 
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ment between the companies, dated No- 
vember 13, 1928, governing the compensa- 
tion by way of rental to be paid by the 
Long Island, are inequitable and that the 
issuance of a certificate be deferred unti! 
an agreement shall have been submitted 
to the commission, the terms of which are 
found to be fair and reasonable. He also 
recommends denial of an application by 
the two companies for an order requiring 
the use of the facilities by the Long 
Island on the terms agreed upon. The 
proposed agreement, to run for 20 years, 
was proposed to succeed earlier agree- 
ments under which the Long Island has 
used the Pennsylvania facilities, which 
had been put into effect after modifica- 
tions required by the New York Transit 
Commission. The increased rental basis 
proposed was vigorously opposed by the 
city and the Association of Long Island 
Commuters, on the ground that it is in- 
equitable in relation to the proportion of 
the use of the facilities by the Long 
Island, and that it would lead to an at- 
tempt to increase commutation fares. The 
report discusses in detail various bases 
for allocating the costs and proportions 
of the investment and suggests certain 
changes in the proposed contract. 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports, finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes, as of the respective 
valuation dates, as follows: 


Mineral Range $2,929,177 1916 


Or ae és 405,000 1919 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern.. 47,725,000 1919 
Spirit Lake Transfer.......... 2,100,000 1919 
Interstate Transfer ...... 1,090,000 1919 


24,500,000 1918 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Oct. 15 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


International Railways of Central America.- 
Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable No- 
vember 15 to holders of record October 31. 


155.23 153.43 122.01 


$0.40 89.31 93.58 
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Officers 








Executive 


W. M. Whitenton, assistant  vice- 
president of the Midland Valley, with 
headquarters at Muskogee, Okla., re- 
tired on October 1 at his own request, 
and J. L. Higgins, superintendent of 
transportation, with office also at Muis- 
kogee, has been appointed assistant 
vice-president, succeeding Mr. Whiten- 
ton. 


E. I. Rogers, chief engineer of the 
Peoria & Pekin Union, has been elected 
president, with headquarters as before 
at Peoria, Ill Mr. Rogers, who has 
spent more than 32 years in railway 
service, beginning in 1897 as a track ap- 
prentice on the Hlinois Central, was 
born on August 3, 1876, at St. Joseph, 
Mo., and graduated from a civil engi- 
neering course at the Umiversity of Mis- 
souri. Following his track apprentice- 
ship he was advanced to instrumentman 
and in 1903 he was promoted to assis- 
tant engineer at Memphis. Later he 





E. I. Rogers 


was promoted to roadmaster at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., where he remained until 
1912 when he was appointed chief en- 
gineer of the Muskogee, Oklahoma & 
Gulf, with headquarters at Muskogee, 
Okla. He then served as an engineer 
with the Lorimer & Gallagher Construc- 
tion Company and as chict engineer with 
the Texas Transit Company. In 1916 Mr. 
Rogers returned to the Illinois Central 
as an engineer in the valuation depart- 
ment and was shortly thereafter ap 
pointed assistant roadmaster at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. In October, 1916, hx was 


promoted to roadmaster of the Iowa di- 


vision, with headquarters at the same 
point, where he remained until August, 
1921, when he was appointed chic’ et 
gineer of the Peoria & Pekin Unio 


Operating 


J. L. Strong has been appointed train 
master and chief dispatcher 0! the 
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Chesapeake Beach Railway, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., succeed- 
ng C. G. Britton, resigned. 


W. H. Kelly, who has been promoted 

superintendent of terminals of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
adquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
nnected with that railroad for 20 years. 
He was born at Russellville, Mo., on 
September 30, 1879, and attended the 
loplin (Mo.) public schools from 1886 to 
i895 and the Joplin Business College 
during 1896 and 1897. Mr. Kelly en- 
tered railway service on October 2, 1901. 
is a brakeman on the St. Louis-San 
Francisco and until 1909 he served on 
that road, the Missouri Pacific, the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, the Atchison, To- 
pexa & Santa Fe and the Kansas City 
Southern as brakeman, switchman and 
conductor. In 1909 he became a switch- 
man on the Burlington and in the fol- 
lowing year he was promoted to assis- 
tant yardmaster. Later he was further 
promoted to night yardmaster and to 
general yardmaster at Kansas City, Mo.., 


fe ™, 





W. H. Kelly 


ud in 1918 he was advanced to train- 
master of the Chicago division. In 1921 
Mr. Kelly became terminal trainmaster 
it Galesburg, Ill, where he remained 
until his appointment as acting superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis Terminals of 
the Burlington in September, 1928. His 
promotion to superintendent of the St. 
Louis terminals became effective on Oc- 
tober 1. 


Arthur A. Tisdale, who has been pro- 
moted to general manager of the West- 
ern region of the Canadian National, 
with headquarcers at Winnipeg, Man., 
has been connected with that railway 
and its predecessors for 40 years. He 
was born near Brantford, Ont., on 
March 8, 1874, and entered railway serv- 
ice on September 18, 1889, in the local 
freicht office of the Grand Trunk (now 
part of the Canadian National) at Ham- 
ilton, Ont. During the following 20 
years Mr. Tisdale served the Grand 
lrunk for seven years as secretary to 
the chief engineer at Hamilton and at 
Monireal, Que., for three years as secre- 
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tary to the general superintendent at 
Montreal, for five years as chief clerk 
to the manager, and chief clerk and as- 
sistant to the fourth vice-president and 
general manager. In October, 1909, he 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific (now part of the 
Canadian National) at Fort William, 
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Ont., where he remained until June, 
1915, when he was transferred to the 
Regina division at Regina, Sask. The 
following year he was promoted to pur- 
chasing agent and assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg and in Au- 
gust, 1920, he was appointed assistant to 
the general manager at Winnipeg. His 
promotion to general manager became 
effective on August 1, 1929. 


lrafhic 
Frank P. Ryan, chief clerk to the vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the Illi- 
nois Central, has been promoted to as- 
sistant general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at the same point. 


C. T. Hunt has been appointed New 
England passenger agent of the South- 
ern, with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 
G. C. Daniels has been appointed special 
passenger agent at the same point. 


B. H. Lord, traffic manager of the 
Wrightsville & Tennille, with headquar- 
ters at Dublin, Ga., has also been ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the Wadley 
Southern, the Louisville & Wadley and 
the Sylvania Central, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Harry A. Jordan. 


Thornton Lewis has been appointed 
assistant to the passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters’ at Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Lewis. at one time was assistant freight 
trafic-manager of the C. & O. at Cin- 
cinnati, from which position he resigned 
to enter other business. 


J. J. Snyder has been appointed coal 
freight agent of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
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succeeding David G. Hood, promoted, 
and J. W. Glover has been appointed 
coal freight representative in the same 
city. H. L. Beitzel has been appointed 
chief of the tariff bureau, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. His duties will 
be in connection with tariffs, rates, di- 
visions, etc. G. F. Campbell has been 
appointed division freight agent, with 
headquarters at Youngstown, Ohio. R. 
W. Kamerer has been appointed general 
agent at Pittsburgh and H. B. Stapleton 
has been appointed general agent, with 
headquarters at Brownsville, Pa. 


J. J. Monks, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the New York Central with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed freight traffic manager 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, with the 
same headquarters. Mr. Monks was 
born at Rochester, N. Y., on December 
19, 1873. He was educated at St. Mary’s 
School (Rochester), and entered rail- 
way service in October, 1895, as clerk 
on the Blue Line and Canada Southern 
at Rochester. -In May, 1897, he entered 
the service of the Michigan Central at 
Detroit, Mich., as clerk and in Novem- 
ber, 1898, he became contracting agent 
of the Blue Line and Canada Southern 
at Chicago. He became traveling freight 
agent of the North Shore Dispatch in 
April, 1900, and four years later he was 
appointed commercial agent of the New 
York Central lines’ at Omaha, Nebr. 
He was promoted to general agent of 
that road in November, 1914, and in 
May, 1918, he was appointed to a simi- 
lar position on the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie at Pittsburgh. He subsequently 
served as division freight agent of the 
New York Central at Youngstown, 
Ohio, assistant general freight agent of 
the same road at Pittsburgh, and assist- 
ant freight traffic manager at the same 
point, the position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment. 


Thomas R. Fitzpatrick, general coal 
freight agent of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed coal traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was born at Sharpsburg, Pa., 
on July 24, 1893. He entered railway 
service in 1909 as stenographer in the 
traffic department of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie at Pittsburgh. He subse- 
quently served as stenographer in the 
tariff bureau, stenographer in the freight 
trafic department and clerk in the 
freight traffic department. In 1914, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was appointed secretary to 
the general freight agent and the follow- 
ing year he became clerk in the freight 
traffic department. In 1917 he was ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent, later in 
the same year again serving as clerk at 
Pittsburgh. He became chief clerk in 
the office of the chief of the tariff 
bureau in 1919, then served as general 
coal freight agent, the position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


David G. Hood, coal freight agent of 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, has been 
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appointed assistant to the trafic man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Hood was born in 
Beaver County, Pa., on July 15, 1862. 
He entered railway service in 1883 as 
operator on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
at Middletown, Pa. One year later he 
was transferred in the same capacity to 
New Castle Junction, Pa., and in 1886 
he became agent at Monaca, Pa. He 
later served as freight agent at McKees- 
port, assistant freight agent at Pitts- 
burgh, and freight agent at the same 
point. In 1910, Mr. Hood was ap- 
pointed general agent at Pittsburgh, 
then serving as coal freight agent at 
that point, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


G. S. Lovering, principal assistant 
engineer of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has been promoted to assist- 
ant chief engineer, with the same head- 
quarters. P. M. Stutrud has been ap- 
pointed office engineer, 


J. F. Donovan, division engineer of 
the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at 
Easton, Pa., has been appointed assist- 
ant chief engineer of maintenance, with 
headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa. R. E. 
Patterson, division engineer at Sayre, 
Pa., will succeed Mr. Donovan as divi- 
sion engineer at Easton. A. B. Shimer, 
assistant division engineer, with head- 
quarters at Auburn, N. Y., will succeed 
Mr. Patterson as division engineer at 
Sayre. The positions of general inspec- 
tor maintenance of way and assistant 
division engineer, Auburn division have 
been abolished. 


M. O. Scobee, who has been promoted 
to superintendent of telegraph of the 
Southern Pacific Lines, with headquar- 
ters at Houston, Tex., gained his first 
railroad experience from October, 1897, 
to October, 1898, when he worked as a 
station helper for the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas at Rocheport, Mo., without salary 
in order to learn telegraphy. From the 
later date to June, 1900, he was em- 
ployed by this road as a station agent 
and during the following four years 
worked as a telegrapher and _ station 
agent during the summer months of the 
years in which he attended Westminster 
College at Fulton, Mo. From June, 
1904, to March, 1910, he served as teleg- 
rapher, station agent, clerk to the chief 
dispatcher, and train dispatcher of the 
same road, while during the following 
two years he was tonnage inspector for 
the superintendent of transportation. 


From March, 1912, to October of the 
same year, he was train dispatcher and 
from the latter date to March, 1916, he 
was chief clerk to the general superin- 
tendent of telegraph. He resigned from 
the latter position to become a clerk in 
the office of the general manager of the 
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Western Union Telegraph Company at 
Dallas, Tex., and was assigned to special 
work. In December, 1917, he resigned 
to become superintendent of telegraph 
of the El Paso & South Western (now 
a part of the Southern Pacific,) which 
position he held until November 1, 1924. 
On this date he was appointed district 
telephone and telegraph. supervisor of 
the Southern Pacific at El Paso, Tex., 
which position he has held until his re- 
cent appointment. 


Mechanical 


J. B. Neish, master mechanic of the 
St. Paul division of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been promoted to assistant to the me- 
chanical superintendent of the Western 
district, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. Neish takes over the duties 
of James Simpson, general master me- 
chanic of the Western district, with 
headquarters at Seattle, who retired on 
October 1 after 51 years of railway serv- 
ice, over 46 of which have been with 
the Northern Pacific. The office of gen- 
eral master mechanic of the Western 
district has been abolished. N. E. En- 
triken, assistant master mechanic of the 
Fargo division, with headquarters at 
Staples, Minn., has been promoted to 
master mechanic of the St. Paul division, 
succeeding Mr. Neish, and the position 
of master mechanic at Fargo has been 
abolished. Mr. Simpson, who retires as 
general master mechanic of the Western 
district, was born at Shrewsbury, Eng- 
land, and entered railway service in 1878 
as an apprentice machinist on the Mi- 
chigan Central at Jackson, Mich. He 
entered the service of the Northern Pa- 
cific in 1883 as a machinist at Brainerd, 
Minn., and during the following 24 years 
he was advanced successively through 
the positions of machinist at Mandan, 
N. D., night foreman at Jamestown, N. 
D., machine shop foreman at Mandan 
and at Fargo, N. D., and general fore- 
man at Mandan and at Staples. On June 
1, 1907, Mr. Simpson was promoted to 
master mechanic at Dilworth, Minn., 
and was transferred to Livingston, 
Mont., on March 1, 1912, and to Spo- 
kane, Wash., on October 25, 1918. On 
August 26, 1920, he was promoted to 
general master mechanic of the Western 
district, a position he held until his re- 
tirement on October 1. 


Special 


Fred V. Seibert has been appointed 
superintendent of natural resources for 
the Canadian National, with jurisdiction 
within the provinces of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Mr. Seibert was former- 
ly inspector of mines of the Dominion 
Federal Mines Branch at Ottawa. He 
was graduated from Toronto University 
and for many years served in the sur- 
veys branch of the Department of the 
Interior at Ottawa. He also spent sev- 
eral years with the Natural Resources 
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Intelligence Service. 
will be at Winnipeg, Man. 


Obituary 


Judge Hamilton McWhorter, jor:,- 
er assistant general counsel of thie 
Southern, died at his home in Athe: 
Ga., on October 12. 


Peter L. McGue, general agent of tic 
freight department of the Chicago, Rock 


Island & Pacific at Colorado Sprinys, 


Colo., died of heart disease at Harlingen. 
Tex., on October 7. 


C. G. Richmond, superintendent; 
stations and transfers of the IIlinvois 
Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died on October 12, of a muscular disa- 
bility of the heart. 


Harry A. Jordan, traffic manager of 
the Wadley Southern, the Louisivlle & 
Wadley and the Sylvania Central, with 
headquarters at Savannah, Ga., died at 
his home in that city on October 8. 


R. W. Bell, who resigned as general 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Illinois Central on October 1, died of 
acute indigestion at Mackinac Island, 
Mich., on October 14. 


Harry P. Hathaway, assistant general 
freight agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died in 
that city on October 9 at the age of 66 
years. Mr. Hathaway was born at 
Hastings, England, and had been in th« 
service of the Chesapeake & Ohio for 
41 years, part of that time as European 
representative in London. 


Clarence E. Gilmore, chairman of the 
Railroad Commission of Texas since 
1923 and a member of that body for the 
past 11 years, with headquarters at Aus- 
tin, Tex., died of heart disease at a ho- 
tel in San Antonio, Tex., on October 10. 
Mr. Gilmore was a native of Texas and 
previous to his election as a member of 
the railroad commission in 1918 he was 
engaged in the newspaper business and 
had served three terms in the Texas 
legislature. 
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